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The panel discussion on reading in 
the trade union field at last month’s 
meeting of the Women’s National 
Book Association, reports Publishers’ 
Weekly, “gives food for thought.” 
Among the disclosures: 


Edward Gray of the Auto Workers is 
concerned that there is not more serious 
reading done by labor people on the prob- 
lems of the day and Mrs. Wertheimer, 
Education Director for the powerful 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, said that 
she had been disillusioned about the peo- 
ple’s love of reading. 


Does this failure to read explain the ab- 
sence of dynamism and the loss of 
ideals in the contemporary trade union 
movement, noted by its leaders? 

Is it a failure to read about “the 
problems of the day,” to occupy one’s 
mind with the ideas that make events 
march on the stage of modern history 
and which will equally guide the con- 
versation at the dining room table to- 
night, to concern one’s self with the 
issues confronting the common con- 
sciences of Christ’s Mystical Body—is 
this the failure which explains the lack 
of an influence, proportioned to its 
place in the nation’s population, of 
American Catholicism? 

Frank Sheed has remarked that Cath- 
olics are odd folk, people prepared for 
all manner of heroism that is not being 
demanded. A persecution in the offing? 
Put me down as a resistant you can 
count on. It happens, however, that the 
present need is for intelligent Catholics, 
alert to the complexities of “the prob- 
lems of the day” and aware that any 
realistic understanding of them de- 
mands the sacrifice of serious reading. 

Would this explain why a survey of 
social attitudes conducted in Akron, 
Ohio, by the Institute of Applied Social 
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.. just a few things: 


Analysis could report the formlessness 

of the ideas held by Catholics generally? 
Other groups in society clearly entertain 
social philosophies which rather uniform- 
ly condition their attitude toward specific 
issues and toward corporate property in 
general . . . It is apparently not true of 
Catholics. 


Alfred Winslow Jones edited the Akron 
survey under the title, Life, Liberty 
and Property (Lippincott, 1941). 

“Unless we equip ourselves for the 
war of minds, we must leave the fight- 
ing to others,” Mr. Sheed has observed. 
Others seem eager to so equip them- 
selves, judging from an incident re- 
ported from Berne a few years ago. A 
group of junior officials of the Czecho- 
slovak Legation at the Swiss capital pe- 
titioned the Communist Youth Associa- 
tion in Prague for permission to take 
the “Fucik” test, an examination named 
after a young poet killed by the Nazis. 

The “Fucik test” is a reading ex- 
amination. The list includes three books 
of a political character and (obviously) 
of Leninist orientation. Two of four 
anthologies are part of the required 
matter; so also are two of four auto- 
biographies of Czech communist heroes. 
One of a prescribed number of novels 
must have been covered. Finally, so the 
news report indicated, “‘applicants for 
the certificate must be regular readers 
of two specialized magazines.” 

Note, please, that the last category 
of required reading for the ‘‘Fucik test” 
was magazines. SoclAL ORDER is a 
magazine and you are reading it as 
surely as M. Jourdain was speaking 
prose. Perhaps, however, you might in- 
troduce it to a friend. 

For February, you see, is Catholic 
Press Month. E.D., S.J. 
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“THE MOVEMENTEF 


JOHN L. VESSELS, S. J. 


Father Riccardo Lombardi, S.J., is 
out to change the world. That much 
about the Italian Jesuit the Catholic 
world knows. What it does not yet 
know is that besides the dream there is 
a method. The dream is just a dream— 
so far! The method is an established 
fact and gives every indication of being 
here te stay. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
distinguish clearly between the two, so 
that the so-called “Movement for a 
Better World” can be properly evalu- 
ated. For whatever one may think 
about Father Lombardi’s dream, his 
method has intrinsic value which should 
not be overlooked or left untried. 

Up until February 10, 1952, Father 
Lombardi was a highly successful 
preacher who was trying to stimulate a 
religious revival throughout Italy. But 
on that day the whole scope and direc- 
tion of his work was changed by a radio 
message of Pope Pius XII. In a moving 
exhortation to the people of Rome, the 
Holy Father courageously called for a 
complete spiritual renovation of his 
own diocese—a moral revitalization 
which, by its very force, would inspire 





As a student in Rome, John L. Vessels, S.]. 
has studied the movement Per un Mundo 
Migliore at close-hand. 
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A Betterg\ 


other dioceses the world over to imitate 
its example. His appeal: 


Now is the time, beloved children . . . the 
time to take decisive steps and shake off 
this fatal lethargy . . . An entire world 
must be rebuilt from its foundations, 
transformed from savage to human, from 
human to divine . . . . Just as on a day 
now long passed . . . We accepted the 
heavy cross of the pontificate, so also We 
do now bow to the arduous duty of being 
. . . the herald of a better world, willed 
i ees 


Father Lombardi was just naive enough 
to think that the Holy Father meant 
what he said. Consequently, he has 
spent every moment of his waking hours 
since February 10, 1952, trying to make 
others think the same. Out of this 
apostolate have come his Method and 
his Dream. 


1 His Holiness continued: “Each one of the 
faithful and every man of good will must 
re-examine, with a courage worthy of the 
great moments of human history, what he 
can and must do personally, as his own 
contribution to the saving power of God, 
in order to help a world which is started, 
as it is today, on the road to ruin... . 
This is not the moment to discuss, to 
search for new principles, to fix new aims 
and goals. But the one and the other... 
await one thing only, concrete execution. 
. . « We sincerely hope that this mighty 
awakening, to which We today exhort you. 
. . . Shall be immediately imitated in other 
dioceses, near and far, so that our eyes 
shall see not only cities but nations, con- 
tinents, the entire human race return to 
Christ.” 
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FOR 


‘eWorld’ 


His Method: The Course, a new type 
retreat. His Dream: A world-wide net- 
work of ten to fifteen centers, owned 
by the Holy See and at the service of 
the national hierarchies, planning and 
promoting a universal permanent collec- 
tive renovation of the Catholic Church. 

Let it be said at the outset that 
Father Lombardi has not designed his 
course as a substitute for the Ignatian 
Exercises or any other type of standard 
retreat. Quite the contrary: its own 
fruitfulness derives almost exclusively 
from the deep spirituality already ob- 
tained by the Exercises. Father Lom- 
bardi has tried to develop a modern 
complement to the Exercises, presup- 
posing his retreatants to be good and 
holy men who need but a spark to 
“recognize one another and close ranks.” 

His Course aims to do for the group 
what the ordinary retreat does for the 
individual; as such it is an instrument 
for collective renovation, a group 
recognition of defects and a united 
effort to root them out. He insists that 
there is urgent need throughout the 
Church for the widespread use of such 
a method. 

His theme: The apostolic effort of 
the Catholic Church is so splintered 
into a multiplicity of disconnected 
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initiatives that the proper organic func- 
tioning of the Mystical Body of Christ 
cannot perform its healing action on the 
world around it. Variety there must 
be in the vital structure of the Church 
—but this variety must be intelligently 
ordered and subordinated always to the 
good of the whole. There must be a 
unity of purpose, a unity of spirit and 
effort for. all the world to see and feel. 
The progressive social apostasy of the 





last five centuries demonstrates the lack 
of such unity; it can be halted and 
turned back only by a Catholic Church 
functioning with maximum efficiency 
at its head and in all its parts. But such 
will be possible, however, only if the 
active elements in the Church gather 
together, in prayer, for a ruthlessly 
penetrating and utterly sincere reap- 
praisal of the work they are doing for 
Christ and a decision on what can and 
must be done together to make that 
effort more effective. 

Father Lombardi is not deluded into 
thinking that his course accomplishes 
this unity with one fell swoop. But he 
does consider it an important first step 
in that direction. He is “creating the 
climate, the mental attitude” necessary, 
especially on the part of the clergy, be- 
fore such a worldwide movement of 
renovation and consolidation of effort 
will be possible. His preaching experi- 
ence throughout Europe and Latin 
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America convinced him that no re- 
ligious revival will succeed among a 
people unless its clergy and lay leaders 
are first inspired to whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of such a movement. 

The vast majority of those who have 
made this Retreat hail it as a moving 
spiritual experience which gave them 
a wholly new outlook on the 
apostolic effort of the Church. Proof 
of their sincerity is the fact that, with- 
out any other propaganda than the en- 
thusiastic word of ex-retreatants, more 
than 220 bishops, 7,000 priests, 1,500 
nuns, and 600 lay leaders have made 
the Course in the three years since its 
inauguration. 

It is too early, of course, for an out- 
sider to judge whether or not this “new 
outlook” will actually achieve what 
Father Lombardi hopes it will. But 


concrete evidence that interest in the 
Retreat does not soon die was given this 


last summer by some 300 ex-retreatants 
who returned to special courses in order 
to study more closely the methodology 
and structure of the Retreat, with a 
view to adapting it to diocesan and 
parochial uses. 

The Course lasts ten days. Silence is 
observed only overnight, from evening 
Benediction till breakfast. With the 
exception of the meditation before 
Mass, the conferences of the day (four) 
are followed by discussions; and the 
participants are encouraged to discuss 
among themselves, during meals and 
free time, the topic under consideration. 
An atmosphere of fraternal charity and 
supernatural motivation is created im- 
mediately, in order that, however heated 
the discussions may become, the goal of 
“what is good for the Church” will in- 
sure that only the sincerest and most 
selfless thoughts are expressed. 
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As the study and discussions on the 
spiritual life and the apostolate develop, 
it becomes surprisingly painless to 
change life-long opinions and bring 
them into conformity with what is 
seen, perhaps for the first time, to be 
the Church’s true position. One sees 
the effect which such a method has had 
on the thinking of Italian priests with 
regard to the social problem; one won- 
ders if it wouldn’t have equally good 
results with regard to the social prob- 
lems confronting any given group in 
the Church. 

The Course is divided into three 
phases. The first, which lasts two days, 
is aimed at disposing the retreatants to 
sense their membership in the Mystical 
Body of Christ and to realize what the 
implications of that membership are in 
the modern world. The second phase, 
which lasts three days, is devoted to 
personal reformation in the light of this 
new-found realization of one’s respon- 
sibilities to the whole Church. And the 
third, five-day phase is given over to 
collective renovation, a thorough study 
of the major problems facing the 
Church on the international, national, 
diocesan, regional, parochial, profes- 
sional, and family levels—problems 
which can be solved only through 
united and organized effort. 

Where St. Ignatius begins the Spirit- 
ual Exercises with the catechism’s “man 
was created to praise, reverence and 
serve God,” Father Lombardi lays the 
spiritual foundation for his Course by 
changing the subject from “man” to 
“mankind.” He demonstrates that God 
created, not just for the good of the 
individual soul but for the good of the 
whole human race; that the eternal 
destiny to which all men are called is a 
common destiny, which men _ share 
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equally as potential members of God’s 
Family. Sin is the greatest evil, yes; 
but not just my sin but sin in itself, 
sin as it exists in the world today, who- 
ever may be committing it. Hell is the 
terrible alternative to heaven, yes; but 
not just because I may go there, but 
because any individual may go there and 
thus be lost forever to God’s eternal 
family. 


Social Consciousness 


An individual’s spiritual life is not 
complete unless he has this “sense” of 
the Mystical Body: that history is the 
workshop of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, ever striving to make its living 
members more holy, its dead members 
come alive, its potential members actual 
participants of the divine life offered 
to all men. Evil is its enemy wherever 
it exists and all the living members of 
the Body must react as one in fighting 
it. 

These are not new truths. But there 
is in them a significance which more 
and more Catholics must be made to 
see. Today’s moment sees a world in 
which organized evil is at work in all 
the strata of society, while good men 
retreat within their own _ personal 
spiritual lives to adore their God in 
secret. During the last four centuries, 
history has followed the prodigal away 
from his father’s home: First, a denial 
of Christ’s Church, next a denial of 
His divinity, then a denial of the very 
existence of God and, finally—for so- 
ciety can go no further—a vast atheis- 
tic education of the masses. 

It is this international apostasy which 
has brought mankind to the brink of 
disaster. But there is stirring among 
many men a deep restlessness which, if 
guided aright, can turn into a desire to 
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arise, to return to their Father’s house. 
It is for the living members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ to recognize 
the Church’s responsibility in such an 
hour and to let no sacrifice stand in 
the way of a unified, coordinated world- 
wide effort to realize the Church’s 
great natural and supernatural potential 
for the good of the human family. This 
is the meaning of Pope Pius XII’s call 
to arms in his radio message to the peo- 
ple of Rome on February 10, 1952. 


The second phase of the Course 
concerns personal reformation. This 
phase considers the qualities needed 
in men dedicated to such an en- 
terprise. Three general themes are 
developed: Union with God, union with 
the world, union with one’s co-workers. 
Charity, prayer, obedience and the other 
aspects of the individual’s spiritual and 
apostolic life are studied, but always in 
the light of their contribution to the 
good of the whole human family. Let 
it be again noted that this Course does 
not pretend to be a complete and par- 
ticularly profound reorientation of the 
individual’s spiritual life; that is left 
for the work of an ordinary retreat. 
However, many men admitted that, 
following Father Lombardi’s course, 
they saw clearly the need for such a 
complete reorientation in their own 
spiritual lives and felt a new urgency 
and a new determination to make a 
really good retreat at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

It is in the third phase that the Re- 
treat finds its own proper character, 
that the sleeves are rolled up and the 
work done. As the problems are hit 
head-on, one by one, the Holy Father’s 
general instructions (again, February 
10, 1952) are the guide for the dis- 
cussions: 
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See that the needs are well-defined, the 
objectives clear, the available forces well- 
ealculated, so that the present initial re- 
sources are not neglected because un- 
known, nor haphazardly employed nor 
squandered in secondary activities. 


This is a task for superiors and subjects. 


The problems are divided into six 
general categories, described as the six 
fronts upon which the Church must 
plan its attacks: Truth, grace, social 
justice, charity, the militant and voca- 
tions. This general structure is adapted 
to the needs of each particular group. 
In Italy, the problems dealt with most 
thoroughly have been communism, the 
reorganization of the parish (a much 
closer bond between clergy and laity!), 
social justice (instructing the people, 
promoting social movements, encourag- 
ing needed political action, interested 
and enlightened relations with trade 
unionism), emigration, maldistribution 
of clergy, the terrifying dearth of vo- 
cations. 


Participants Act 


For the most part, Father Lombardi 
refrains from suggesting ready-made so- 
lutions. Rather, he limits himself to 
careful presentation of what he con- 
siders the seriousness of the situation, 
aggravated out of all proportion by a 
total lack of unity among Catholic 
forces in the face of- the problem. Re- 
viewing principles, calling to mind re- 
cent pontifical statements on the mat- 
ter, sketching briefly what might be 
hoped for in solving a given problem, 
if hierarchy, clergy and laity really got 
together and planned an all-out cam- 
paign, he leaves it to the retreatants to 
work out from their common font of 
experience and spirituality the steps to 
be taken in the concrete case. 
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General post-Course reports from 
both bishops and priests have spotlight- 
ed three interesting results of the 
Courses: First, the large number of 
priests who have asked their bishop for 
permission to take a vow of obedience to 
him, in order to feel whole-heartedly 
at his disposal and more completely 
dedicated to the work of the whole 
diocese. Second, the almost universal 
enthusiasm with which priests stationed 
in communist areas have returned to 
take the offensive against communist 
propaganda, sending converted ex- 
communists to Rome to get their tech- 
niques baptized by Father Lombardi’s 
Retreat. (In the recent elections, sev- 
eral towns which had been communist 
for over ten years voted-in a Christian 
Democrat mayor and local government, 
thanks to the combined efforts of a 
fired-up clergy and laity.) Lastly, the 
success of Father Lombardi’s “zonal co- 
operation” plan—a suggestion that the 
priests in a given area pool their talents, 
inviting the good preachers to move 
around from parish to parish, giving 
those good at organizing the youth a 
free hand throughout the area, allow- 
ing those well-up on social doctrine and 
events the opportunity of instructing 
the people, etc. 

Not the least (and perhaps the best) 
of the effects of these Courses has been 
the spirit of understanding and friend- 
ship built up between diocesan and reg- 
ular clergy. Ten days of living to- 
gether, recreating together, discussing 
their problems together and getting a 
greater appreciation for each other’s 
way of life has admittedly been for 
many a “revelation.” One is tempted 
to feel that if no other lasting good 
were to come of Father Lombardi’s Re- 
treat, this one fruit would be enough. 
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There is the question of whether or 
not all this may not be well and good 
for the Latin countries but hardly 
necessary or even useful in a country 
where the Church is well-organized as, 
for example, in the United States. Two 
answers immediately suggest them- 
selves: Father Lombardi’s Course is a 
technique which, in itself, does not 
come easy to the Latin mentality. They 
are not accustomed to discussing their 
problems quietly with a view to find- 
ing a common solution, perhaps at the 
expense of a compromise. One can’t 
help feeling that if such a democratic 
technique works for them, a fortiori it 
would work well for Americans. 


As for us not having any problems 
left to solve through common effort: 
get together and start talking—you’d 
be amazed at the bugs that start crawl- 
ing when the well-laid bricks get 
knocked out of place. Taking the glar- 
ing example of present Catholic disunity 
over integration in the South, it seems 
reasonable to think that such a method 
as this, at once deeply spiritual and ex- 
tremely practical, giving every position 
the opportunity of sincere expression, 
would do much towards finding that 
common ground upon which the prob- 
lem must be faced. 


But whether or not Father Lom- 
bardi’s Retreat will ever be adopted and 
adapted for American use, this much 
needs to be said: It is time for Ameri- 
can Catholics to realize that the burden 
of the Church’s international problems 
is saddled squarely on their shoulders. 
They are, if the designs of Providence 
can be read, the Church’s health and 
vigor today and the promise of her 
future. It is definitely time to begin 
giving a careful look at the Church’s 
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needs of the hour, not just in America, 
but throughout the world. 

The Retreat is Father Lombardi’s 
Method. His Dream is to find an in- 
strument which will stimulate the 
Church to continual collective renova- 
tion—but an instrument which in itself 
implies a minimum of organization, ”o 
authority and true representation of the 
papal, episcopal, clerical and lay ele- 
ments in the Church. 


The Plan 


His plan is extremely simple: a net- 
work of national centers (with secre- 
tariates in large cities) throughout the 
world, designed for a double function, 
that of formation and information. 


The function of formation would 
stimulate an ever-burning desire for 
greater unity—internal unity, through 
a deeper understanding of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, with all 
its implications, external unity, through 
a constant willingness to coordinate 
(and even subordinate!) the multiplic- 
ity of Catholic apostolic activities. 

The centers would serve as places 
where concrete steps in this unifica- 
tion of Catholic activities could be 
planned. Authority would find in them 
a means to give direction, to caution, 
to measure the extent and disposition of 
such a desire for greater unity, to de- 
termine just what initiatives might 
actually prove successful. Subjects 
would find in them a place to express 
themselves clearly, to compare experi- 
ences, to stimulate authority to action 
by proving the depth and sincerity of 
their own dispositions. Religious socio- 
logists and Twentieth Century apostles 
would find in them a means to give, to 
the greatest number and with greatest 
effect, their studied views on the needs 
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of the times and the proper interpreta- 
tion of the social doctrine of the 
Church. Finally, the Church would 
find in them an agency seeking ex pro- 
fesso the universal good of the whole 
Church, striving ever to find and put 
into effect those steps which give 
promise of the most good to the great- 
est number of souls. 

These centers would be staffed by 
men loaned for the work of the Move- 
ment by their bishops and_ religious 
superiors. They would be as universal a 
group as possible, truly representative 
of the variety in the vital structure of 
the Church. 

Two centers and three secretariates of 
the Movement for a Better World are 
already in operation, the centers in 
Italy and Spain, the secretariates in 
downtown Rome, Madrid and Mexico 
City. The new Pius XII International 
Center for a Better World was inaugu- 
rated on December 8, just a month 
after the Holy Father himself paid the 
center a private visit. Situated across 
Lake Albano from the papal summer 
residence at Castel Gandolfo 20 miles 
from Rome, the new center is beauti- 
fully equipped to house as many as 300 
retreatants or guests. Both it and the 
center in Spain were presented to the 
Holy See as gifts of Catholic Action 
groups in those two countries. The 
Spanish center is located at La Granja, 
near Madrid. The secretariates are used 
for afternoon and evening Retreats, 
conducted for laymen, and as offices for 
the paper-work connected with the 
growing Movement. 


In all three countries the hierarchy 
has invited the establishment of these 
centers and has made known its inten- 
tion to promote their activities. So far 
there are 12 priests engaged full-time 
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in the work of the Movement, seven of 
them from six different religious con- 
gregations and five from four different 
dioceses, the clergy together represent- 
ing three different nationalities. 

The Holy Father has had this to say 
about Father Lombardi’s Retreats, in his 
address to the pastors and Lenten 
preachers of Rome, March 10, 1955: 


You wished again to pause in prayer and 
study by participating in a series of ‘Re- 
treats for a Better World,’ comforting 
echoes of which reach Us from many di- 
rections. Bishops and priests have pointed 
out the perfect conformity of these re- 
treats to the needs of the times and their 
extraordinary effectiveness for the solu- 
tion of the most urgent and pressing 
problems of the present. 


It is an accepted fact that the Holy 
Father’s personal admiration for these 
Retreats is shared by a large number of 
bishops and superiors general. 

To what further extent the Holy 
Father and these bishops and superiors 
will be willing to go along with the 
development of Father Lombardi’s 
Movement will undoubtedly depend on 
the care with which he directs it dur- 
ing these initial, crucial stages. They 
will, also, want to see just how spon- 
taneous an interest is shown in such a 
movement, and where, and why. Final- 
ly, they will want to see whether or 
not the Movement takes on a full, de- 
veloped universal character. 

It is this last, most important de- 
velopment to which only they hold the 
key. For Father Lombardi’s Movement 
will never be more than one man’s 
dream, reflecting that man’s unique 
personality, character, apostolate and 
ideas, if other men, equally as strong in 
sanctity, learning and character, do not 
soon dedicate their efforts and leader- 
ship to giving it the truly universal 
character it needs and deserves. 
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WOMEN'S 
Buying Habits 


ELMO ROPER 


Women have come a long way from 
the time, not so long ago, when at 
marriage they gave up most rights over 
their property, when their legal status, 
in relation to their husbands, was little 
different from that of their own chil- 
dren, when, under the unusual circum- 
stance that they did take a job outside 
their homes, their husbands had control 
even over the wages they earned. To- 
day women vote, own, hold jobs and, in 
this consumer’s economy we now live 
in, do a great deal of buying. 


Of course, women were not quite the 
helpless, powerless creatures the laws of 
a century ago depicted. Women’s influ- 
ence over the decisions men make has 
always been vast, even incalculable. But 
in the past their influence has been 
exerted in the indirect, subtle ways of 
subjected groups everywhere. Not hav- 
ing the right to make important de- 
cisions directly, they developed to a 
high degree the arts of hint, cajolery, 
suggestion and allied ways to manipu- 
late stubborn masculine wills to equally 
stubborn feminine ends. 


While in the past women’s power was 
probably underestimated, nowadays it 
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is often overestimated. We often hear 
statements that women “control 70 per 
cent of the nation’s wealth” or that 
they “dominate 80 to 85 per cent of the 
country’s buying power.” There is little 
concrete evidence to back up these ex- 
travagant claims. Whatever percentage 
of the nation’s wealth women do own, 
nowadays ownership has in general been 
effectively separated from control by 
the gradual but thorough process of the 
managerial revolution. The vast ma- 
jority of women who own stock, for 
example, exercise no more control over 
the companies in which it is owned 
than do the vast majority of male 
stockholders. Control is exercised by 
the boards of directors of the com- 
panies, which are overwhelmingly com- 
posed of men. Some proxies go in the 
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wastebasket; even more are blindly 
signed. 


Myth and overstatements aside, how- 
ever, women have made amazing strides 
in recent years—in every direction. 
More women work than ever before. At 
the same time women marry younger, 
and, since World War II, have been 
having larger families than their moth- 
ers did. Increasingly, women are hav- 
ing their wedding cake and eating their 
vocational pie at the same time. In 
1890 four per cent of married women in 
America held down jobs; just before 
World War II the figure was 15 per 
cent; this year it is up to 30 per cent; 
nearly one out of every three married 
women, therefore, works. 


New Careers 


Nor are women any longer limited 
to the traditional fields of nursing, 


teaching and clerical work. New fields 
are opening up to them, such as the ex- 


panding communications field—tele- 
vision, radio, magazines, advertising, 
public relations. Many research and 
technological jobs are also available. 
The newer the field the less resistance 
there seems to be to using women’s 
abilities. Women are making their way 
up into the higher echelons, too. In 
fields like merchandising, public rela- 
tions and publishing, some outstanding 
women hold top executive jobs. A few 
women have even penetrated the male 
sanctum of boards of directors—women 
like Millicent McIntosh, the President 
of Barnard College, who serves with me 
as a member of the board of the Home 
Life Insurance Company and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. There are 
women in our state and national legis- 
latures and recently there have been 
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women cabinet members under both 
Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions. 


These are exceptional women, of 
course. As instances, I cite them as 
markers showing the possibilities for 
the expansion of women’s role in the 
economy rather than descriptions of 
women’s place today. 


To turn to women in one of the key 
roles they do perform today, buying, 
it is important to keep in mind that 
buying itself is, in a sense, just coming 
into its own. Many of our grand- 
mothers and mothers, even, came from 
farms where most of the things the 
family needed were grown and made on 
the land itself, where visits to the 
country store to buy the cloth, the 
nails, the few things that could not be 
made at home, were major family 
events. 


The industrial revolution that has 
remade the face of our economy over 
the past century has come to a grand 
climax in the dizzy American buying 
spree of the last decade. Gadgets multi- 
ply and beget other gadgets. Saturated 
markets become unsaturated when 
manufacturers produce whole new lines 
in glowing color—green refrigerators, 
yellow pots and pans and compatible 
color TV. There have been excesses, 
but at the same time new comforts and 
conveniences and better ways of taking 
care of old necessities have steadily 
flooded the buyers’ horizon. 
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What role, then, are women playing 
today in the buying that plays so im- 
portant a part in the lives of all of us? 
One answer is that women do about 60 
per cent of the actual purchasing. This 
figure tells us little, since it does not 
tell us how the decision to buy came 
about. Our organization has done some 
research on this decision-making core 
of the buying process and has found 
out, I think, some of the characteristics 
of the new buying situation. 


Team Approach 


What seems to have happened is that 
a team approach to family purchasing 
has developed. It is not so much that 
women are increasingly dominating the 
buying picture but that more and more 
important purchases are the result of 
the joint decisions of husband and wife. 


The typical pattern on purchases of 
things for the home, like a television 
set or a refrigerator, is something like 
this. Before making the purchase, the 
lusband and wife do quite a bit of 
talking about whatever it is they are 
thinking about buying. They discuss 
what kind they want, the brands they 
are interested in, what they ought to 
pay and other aspects of the purchase 
—such as what they might buy if they 
didn’t buy a television set. Purely 
esthetic elements, like the color of a 
new rug or the finish on a television 
set, tend to be left to the women to 
decide—at least, according to our re- 
search. On things that the wife will be 
using, she frequently has the most to 
say about the mechanical aspects, too— 
the number of burners on a stove, the 
kind of defrosting mechanism on a re- 
frigerator and so forth. On something 
like the purchase of a new car, though, 
the picture is somewhat different. Men 
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still tend to consider this their proper 
domain and take more initiative here 
than with other kinds of purchases. 


When it comes to the final question 
as to what brand of the item they will 
buy and what price they will pay, on 
most purchases both husband and wife 
participate in the decision. In a major- 
ity of cases, they go together to pick 
out what they intend to buy. So it just 
can’t be said that the wife made the 
purchase or that the husband did. ‘They 
do it together, after a complex and con- 
tinuous process of influence and inter- 
action. 


For example, this is what women told 
us about how their families proceeded in 
buying a new television set. In 26 per 
cent of the cases, the wife had first got- 
ten the idea of buying the set. In 44 
per cent of the cases, wives told us that 
their husbands had been the first to 
want one. (This does not completely 
jibe with the answers men gave to this 
same question: less than a third of 
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the men wanted the credit for first get- 
ting the idea of buying the set; the rest 
said either that their wives had wanted 
it first or that they both got the idea 
simultaneously. Each seems inclined to 
play down a little bit his or her relative 
role in the buying initiative; in general, 
however, the findings from men and 
women separately confirm the partner- 
ship-buying theory.) 






































In the next stage of the buying proc- 
ess, 79 per cent of the wives then 
talked the purchase over with their hus- 
bands, comparing types and brands and 
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their various reasons for buying or not 
buying. 41 per cent discussed it with 
their friends, too, and 48 per cent read 
about television sets in articles or pam- 
phlets or advertisements. When it came 
to deciding on the details of buying the 
set, in a majority of cases the wives and 
their husbands chose together what size 
screen they would have, whether it was 
to be a table model or a console, the 
price and the brand. On something like 
the finish, whether it was to be light 
or dark, walnut or mahogany and so 
forth, the decision was made, in an 
equal proportion of cases, by the wife 
alone or the pair together. About 57 


per cent of the wives went with their 
husbands to pick out the set. 


Television sets, of course, are a prod- 
uct that is used jointly, as well as 
bought jointly. But the figures for such 
items as stoves and washing machines 
show a similar pattern, although the 
wife tends to be the one to start the 
process going by her initial desire for 
the product. 

This pattern holds truer for younger 
couples than for older couples, indicat- 
ing that it is a growing trend. The dif- 
ference between the newer and the older 
approach to buying might be put this 
way: in the old days women had 1 good 
deal of influence but it had to be ex- 
pressed indirectly, more or less below 
the surface. Nowadays women feel they 
have a right to participate in family- 
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buying decisions and they express their 
desires and preferences openly, as an 
equal partner in the decision. 


Another evidence of the growing re- 
sponsibility of women in this area of 
family-life is the fact that in 38 per 
cent of American families today the 
wife handles the common income and 
pays the bills; the husband assumes this 
responsibility alone in 30 per cent of the 
homes; the responsibility is shared in 
the rest. 


Advertisers’ Appeal 


In keeping with the increasing im- 
portance of women in buying, adver- 
tisers are paying more and more atten- 
tion to women, even in relation to prod- 
ucts never associated with women in 
the past. Chevrolet has directed an en- 
tire advertising campaign to women. 
Cadillac has run ads featuring photo- 
graphs from women’s fashion shows. 
Even motor scooter manufacturers have 
directed ads straight at the female mar- 
ket. Airlines, too, have gone along with 
the trend. Beer ads have used specifi- 
cally feminine appeals, and the first, 
precedent-shattering liquor ad appealing 
to women has appeared. Attempts have 
been made to increase men’s cigar smok- 
ing by changing women’s attitudes to- 
wards cigars. 

How are women equipped to handle 
this new responsibility, to react to the 
new attention being paid them as buy- 
ers and consumers? This is a question 
researchers are just beginning to ex- 
plore and so far we haven’t any really 
definitive answers. To be sure, certain 
general observations can be made. The 
concept of women as thoughtless, ca- 
pricious, purely emotional creatures is 
thoroughly obsolete. As they gain in- 
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creasing responsibility for their part in 
buying decisions, women’s behavior has 
become increasingly rational and re- 
sponsible. As Fortune put it recently, 
“Taking everything together, women 
as buyers are behaving more and more 
as only men were supposed to behave 


not so long ago.” This goes along with 
a general breaking down of the old 
rigid division between women’s work 
and that of men. Just as more men 
cook nowadays and help with the dishes, 
women are learning to do things that 
once were exclusively the province of 
the stronger sex. 

One of these advances is women’s 
participation in all phases of buying— 
not just the daily groceries—including 
a thorough acquaintance with the fi- 
nancial end of the transaction. Ad- 
vertisers today have a healthy respect 
for women’s buying judgment. They 
should. Our studies show that women 
do not buy simply on impulse nor on 
the aftereffect of the most recent or the 
most appealing advertisement they have 
read. The most important influence on 
their thinking and deciding about a 
product is probably what their friends 
have told them about it, based on per- 
sonal experience. When the choice is 
between believing the word-of-mouth 
report of someone they know and a 
conflicting advertising claim, it is usu- 
ally the advertising that is discounted. 
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(That is not to say that advertising 
usually conflicts with oral reports; 
more often they act to complement each 
other.) This is one of the reasons for 
our recent survey finding that “the 
presentation of realistic and believable 
specific information is more effective, 
both in moving people toward purchase 
and in creating a feeling of brand su- 
periority, than is generalization and 
mere ‘puffery’.” 

All this does not mean that women 
are in any danger of losing their dis- 
tinctive characteristics in buying or in 
any other area of their lives. The new 
woman of the 1950’s does not, in her 
search for increasing freedom and in- 
itiative, need to drop any of her femi- 
ninity in the process. In coming to a 
buying decision, women probably still 
rely more on impulse than men but be- 
hind that impulse is experience, infor- 
mation and a lot of good hard sense. 


Little Difference 


To pass from the specific problem of 
buying to a more general conclusion, 
our research over 20 years shows there 
is really very little difference between 
men and women—except of course, in 


biology. I do not believe women’s 
brains are either better or worse than 
men’s brains; I do not believe women’s 
morals are either better or worse than 
men’s morals; I do not believe women 
are either more or less honest than men; 
I do not believe there is any difference 
in the ability of women and men, ex- 
cept perhaps in those situations where 
men have long been at home and where 
women are newcomers and thus face a 
popular prejudice which may cause 
them—for a limited time only—to re- 
act in a way which does not always 
show them at their best. 
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LABOR 
Arbitration 


LEO C. BROWN, S. J. 


Topay in a dozen universities pro- 
fessors of economics and law, possibly 
even of history and languages, will re- 
ceive telephone calls like this: 

“Professor, this is Louie Ramsey, 
business agent for the Machinists. Our 
union has a dispute over at the Tri-City 
Machine Works about the proper dis- 
tribution of overtime. We've been try- 
ing to work out a settlement with the 
company, but haven’t made any prog- 
ress. I was talking yesterday to Joe 
Boland, the industrial relations director 
of the company, and we agreed upon 
you as arbitrator if you will accept the 
case. Will you take it?” 

“Well, Louie, Pll be glad to, if I 
can fit into my schedule. How long 
will it take?” 
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“Two hours will do it. Can you come 
over next Tuesday?” 

“I can. Ill see you at 1:30 next 
Tuesday.” 

As agreed, the arbitrator-professor 
will appear at the Tri-City plant and 
promptly get down to the business of 
finding out whether the company is 
violating the labor agreement in the 
manner in which it distributes over- 
time. Within ten days to three weeks 
he will enter an award. One of the 
parties, union or company, will be 
momentarily unhappy. But both parties 
will accept the award in good spirits 
and promptly apply it. Another labor 
dispute will have been settled. 

The almost universal use of arbitra- 
tion by labor and management as a 
means for peaceful settlement of con- 
troversies in the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of labor agreements would seem 
to be an achievement worthy of wide- 
spread public commendation. Unfor- 
tunately, knowledge of the extent and 
the achievements of this movement is 
rather restricted to specialists in the 
social field. 

Arbitration, of course, is not new. 
Throughout the ages, individuals, 
groups and even political units have 
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brought disputes to men whose judg- 
ment and integrity they respected and 
have agreed to abide by their decisions. 
Arbitration was widely practiced by 
the Greeks and was a well-established 
institution among the Romans. In Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages guilds ar- 
bitrated disputes among their members. 
The medieval fairs had arbitration 
tribunals for settling disputes between 
buyers and sellers. At the ancient 
Stourbridge Fair in England an import- 
ant tribunal of this kind was known by 
the somewhat inelegant name, “the 
court of dusty feet.”’ Arbitration had 
long been traditional among the Irish 
when, as the chronicler puts it, St. Pat- 
rick and his council “in the time of 
Laeghaire, son of Niall, king of Erin, 
when Theodosius was monarch of the 
world,” reformed the ancient Brehon 
code.” This code established neither a 
legislature nor a police force nor a ju- 
diciary in the modern sense. The 
Brehon (or judge, as the word is some- 
times translated) within this legal sys- 
tem was essentially an arbitrator. He 
applied traditional standards of justice 
and his own sense of equity to the is- 
sues brought before him and, despite 
the lack of formal enforcement ma- 
chinery, his decisions were universally 
accepted. Behind his decrees were not 
only the Brehon’s reputation for integ- 
rity but, in addition, the powerful force 
of an institution sanctioned by long 
custom and by public opinion. 

On this continent arbitration has 
been practiced since the colonial period. 
Conciliation and arbitration were the 
normal methods for resolving differ- 


1 A. M. Sullivan, “Brehon—Ireland’s Ancient 
Arbitrator,” Arbitration Journal, N.S. 
11:33 (1956). 


2 Sullivan, op. cit. 
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ences between members of the Society 
of Friends. Because of this Quaker 
custom, the volume of disputes disposed 
of by these extra-judicial procedures 
in New Jersey probably exceeded that 
handled by the courts as late as 1750.° 

With such a tradition it was natural 

that as labor unions were formed em- 
ployers and unions should resort to ar- 
bitration for the settlement of disputes. 
It is understandable, however, that in 
the early years of trade unionism the 
development of voluntary arbitration 
should be slow and painful. Writing 
in 1885, an advocate of industrial ar- 
bitration remarked: 

The history of industrial arbitration in 
the United States is very short. There 
has been no genera! effort toward the 
establishment of permanent and system- 
atic boards of voluntary arbitration. But 
the principle shows itself in various 
ways and in various circumstances .. . 
The first and most notable instance of 
permanent and systematic arbitration in 
the United States is that connected with 
cigar manufactory of Straiton and Storm 
of New York City. This establishment, 
employing over two thousand workmen, 
has since 1879 settled all its disputes with 
its employees through a board of arbitra- 
tion.* 

Summarizing five years of experi- 

ence, one member of this firm wrote: 

The principle of arbitration and the 
results following therefrom have proven 
advantageous to both ourselves and our 
employees, far beyond anything that we 
had hoped from it at its inception.* 
During the late 19th century arbi- 

tration was frequently urged as a means 
of avoiding strikes in the coal industry 
and was occasionally attempted with 


® George S. Odiorne, “Arbitration and Medi- 
ation Among Early Quakers,” Arbitration 
Journal, N.S. 9: 161-6 (1954). 

* Daniel J. Ryan, ——_ Between Capi- 


tal and Labor, A. H. Smythe, Columbus, 


O., 1885, pp. 82-83. 
5 Ryan, op. cit., 84. 
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disappointing results. Daniel J. Ryan, 
whom we quoted above, said: 

The reason of the general failure of ef- 
forts at arbitrating in Pennsylvania has 
been due principally to the fact that there 
was no system in the boards; and, again, 
they were usually selected and created 
during a strike or an impending dispute. 
The contestants were in no mood for a 
peaceful settlement of their troubles. It 
was like embassadors [sic] of peace com- 
ing on the battlefield and seeking to 
arrive at terms amid the smoke and din of 
conflict.® 

With the establishment of unions in 
industries where work stoppages could 
be particularly troublesome, agreements 
began to appear which made arbitra- 
tion of disputes a standard procedure. 
In 1901 the American Newspaper As- 
sociation and the International Typo- 
graphical Union entered into a volun- 
tary international arbitration agree- 
ment. Shortly thereafter the Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants Union and 
other printing trades made similar 
agreements. The Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Steam, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees became an 
ardent advocate of arbitration and its 
labor agreements normally included 
clauses making this procedure the nor- 
mal means for settling disputes. By 
the beginning of World War II, volun- 
tary arbitration was being looked upon 
with increasing favor by both unions 
and employers as a method of adjust- 
ing conflict. 

With the establishment of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board this movement 
was given considerable momentum. The 
mutual pledge which top labor and 
management representatives gave Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to avoid strikes and 
lockouts for the duration of the con- 
flict made the Board’s arbitration pro- 


* Op. cit., 85-86. 
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cedure a practical necessity. Thus, in 
the process of submitting their disputes 
to the Board during World War II, 
unions and managements gained a rich 
and, on the whole, satisfactory experi- 
ence with arbitration. The Board it- 
self, partly to decrease the volume of 
its own work load and partly to pro- 
mote what it considered sound indus- 
trial practice, advocated private arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of disputes 
about labor contracts. 


Asa result of this wartime experience, 
labor and management representatives 
at the President’s Labor-Management 
Conference in 1945 were in full ac- 
cord that arbitration should be the final 
step of the grievance procedure in all 
labor contracts. The Conference unan- 
imously recommended: 


The parties should provide by mutual 
agreement for the final determination of 
any unsettled grievance or disputes in- 
volving the interpretation or application 
of the agreement by an impartial chair- 
man, umpire, arbitrator, or board. In this 
connection the agreement should provide: 


(a) A definite and mutually agreed- 
upon procedure of selecting the impartial 
chairman, umpire, arbitrator, or board; 


(b) That the impartial chairman, um- 
pire, arbitrator, or board should have no 
power to add to, subtract from, change, 
or modify any provision of the agreement, 
but should be authorized only to inter- 
pret the existing provisions of the agree- 
ment and apply them to the specific facts 
of the grievance or dispute; 


(c) That reference of a grievance or dis- 
pute to an impartial chairman, umpire, 
arbitrator, or board should be reserved as 
the final step in the procedure and should 
not be resorted to unless the settlement 
procedures of the earlier steps have been 
exhausted; 

(d) That the decision of the impartial 
chairman, umpire, arbitrator, or board 
should be accepted by both parties as final 
and binding; 
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(e) That the cost of such impartial 
chairman, umpire, arbitrator, or board 
should be shared equally by both parties. 

Any question not involving the appli- 
cation or interpretation of the agreement 
as then existing but which may properly 
be raised pursuant to agreement provisions 
should be subject to negotiation, concilia- 
tion, or such other means of settlement as 
the parties may provide. 

Where an agreement contains a renewal 
clause and a change or modification or 
reopening of the agreement is requested 
by either party, or where the existing 
agreement is about to be terminated, am- 
ple time prior to the termination of the 
agreement should be provided for the ne- 
gotiation of a new or modified agreement. 
If such negotiations should fail, the par- 
ties should make early use of conciliation, 
mediation, and where mutually agreed to, 
arbitration. 

Nothing in this report is intended in 
any way to recommend compulsory arbi- 
tration, that is, arbitration not volun- 
tarily agreed to by the parties.’ 

By 1945, it is clear, arbitration had 

been accepted in principle as the ap- 

propriate method of settling grievance 
disputes. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics could report in 1950 that 83 per 
cent of 1,482 collective-bargaining 
agreements analyzed by the Bureau in 
1949 provided for “some type of arbi- 
tration.”” In 1951, 90 per cent of the 
agreements analyzed made arbitration 
the terminal point in the grievance pro- 
cedure.” Today it can be said that arbi- 
tration has become the standard method 
for settlement of disputes about the in- 


. 


Report of Conference, Committee on Exist- 
ing Collective Agreements, as quoted in 
U. S. Department of Labor, Division of 
Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 77: The 
President’s National Labor-Management 
Conference, November 5-30, 1945. 
“Arbitration Provisions in Union Agree- 
ments in 1949,” Prepared in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Division of Industrial Re- 
lations by James C. Nix under the super- 
vision of Irving Rubenstein. Monthly 
Labor Review, 2 (February, 1950) 160. 

® “Grievance Procedures in Union Agree- 
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terpretation of labor agreements where 
the parties find themselves unable to 
reach accord. 


By contrast labor and management 
have not as yet shown noticeable en- 
thusiasm for referring disputes about 
the terms of labor agreements to arbi- 
trators. The labor agreement may be 
considered the basic law which governs 
the relations of the parties. Even at 
the risk of a strike, unions and man- 
agements prefer to retain complete con- 
trol over the terms of the contract. 
Once the contract has been negotiated, 
both parties readily refer disputes about 
interpretation and day-to-day applica- 
tion to mutually satisfactory arbitra- 
tors. But even in the process of working 
out the basic labor agreement there 
seems today to be a greater readiness to 
resort to arbitration than in the past. 


Function Misunderstood 


Despite the prevalence of labor arbi- 
tration its function remains widely 
misunderstood. Arbitrators regularly 
are explaining to friends that they do 
not settle strikes. Arbitration has been 
adopted precisely to avoid strikes and 
threats of strikes. In the past ten years 
labor arbitration has become so com- 
mon that the possibility of a work stop- 
page during the life of an agreement 
normally does not occur to either party. 
The matter is routinely referred to the 
arbitrator, a date for the hearing is set, 
the hearing is informal but businesslike, 
the award is received with good grace 
by loser as well as winner and, what is 
more important, is promptly given ef- 
fect. 


ments, 1950-51,” James Nix, Rose Theo- 
dore and Dena Wolk, Division of Industrial 
Relations. Monthly Labor Review, 1 (July, 
1951) 39. 
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The arbitration process in the United 
States is completely the creature of the 
particular union and management who 
resort to it. They freely enter the ar- 
bitration pact. They jointly select the 
arbitrator or determine the process by 
which he is to be selected. They deter- 
mine the scope of his authority and, 
if they choose, the kind of evidence 
which he will consider and the criteria 
he is to apply in reaching his decision. 
Many of these points and others may be 
set out in a formal stipulation, but 
often the agreement to arbitrate is oral 
and not infrequently many details are 
matters of tacit understanding or are 
left to the arbitrator’s judgment. 

Some agreements name the arbitra- 
tor. Such is coming to be the practice 
where the number of employees affected 
is large. In smaller establishments 
where disputes understandably are few- 
er, the contract may provide that the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service or the American Arbitration 
Association will designate the arbitra- 
tor. Both of these appointing agencies 
prefer that the parties select their own 
arbitrator from a panel of names which 
the agency submits. A common pro- 
cedure, where union and employer rep- 
resentatives cannot immediately agree 
upon one of the arbitrators appearing 
on the panel, is for the parties to re- 
duce the list of names by eliminating 
nominees. A toss of the coin may de- 
cide that the management representa- 
tive will strike the first name, the 
union, the second. The survivor on the 
panel becomes the arbitrator. 

Arbitrators sometimes joke among 
themselves that they are selected not 
because they are acceptable, but be- 
cause others are unacceptable. How- 
ever, where a union and management 
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have any substantial volume of arbitra- 
tion they normally come to an agree- 
ment that any one of three or four 
arbitrators well known to them is ac- 
ceptable to both parties. The actual 
choice of the arbitrator then becomes 
a matter of his ability to set a conven- 
ient date for the hearing. 


Parties Initiate 


From the above description it should 
be reasonably clear that it is the parties 
themselves who initiate the arbitration 
and determine its character. While 
the arbitrator who is chosen may de- 
termine the degree of formality or in- 
formality which will characterize the 
particular proceedings, this, too, is 
within the control of the parties 
through their power to select the arbi- 
trator. They can select one whose 
method of conducting a hearing coin- 
cides with their own preferences. 


While arbitration hearings are rather 
informal, they are none the less orderly. 
At the outset of the hearing the parties 
usually agree upon a statement of the 
issue to be submitted to the arbitrator. 
This ‘“‘submission agreement” is import- 
ant because it defines the arbitrator’s 
jurisdiction by specifying the issues 
under dispute. Thus the arbitrator is 
commissioned to decide the questions 
proposed to him and no others. Com- 
monly such a stipulation covers other 
details, such as an agreement between 
the union and the company to share the 
expense of the proceedings, including 
the arbitrator’s fee. The union, which 
normally is the moving party, presents 
its case first. The spokesmen proceed 
without interruption from the other 
side, except in those instances where 
questions are needed to clarify some 
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point that is being made. The right of 
cross-examination is recognized. 


Unlike court proceedings, in an ar- 
bitration few objections are raised about 
the admissibility of evidence. In jury 
trials, such legal objections have the 
purpose of preventing a litigant from 
misleading the jury by introduction of 
improper or nonprobative matter. The 
arbitrator, however, is both judge and 
jury and is normally assumed to be 
as well qualified to judge the relevance 
of evidence as spokesmen of either 
party. If he is not, the parties erred 
in choosing him. Moreover, in court- 
room proceedings attorneys frequently 
object in the hope of making a record 
upon which an appeal from the trial 
court may be based. In an arbitration 
such a record is useless because the 
arbitrator’s decision is final. 


Finally, unlike litigations before the 
courts, a hearing before an arbitrator 
is not a proceeding in an adversary 
forum. In the normal civil suit the 
parties may be at odds only once in a 
lifetime. After the suit they may be 
under no compulsion of dealing again 
with each other. The verdict is the 
prime objective and, under such cir- 
cumstances, lawyers’ tactics do not 
have to be weighed in the light of their 
possible detrimental effect on future 
relationships. But the parties in a labor 
dispute are an employer and his em- 
ployees who, when the hearing is over, 
must continue to work together in 
harmony and good will. Excessive tech- 
nical objections by either side or of- 
fensive tactics in cross-examination 
might severely damage future relation- 
ships. One of the lessons which attor- 
neys accustomed to practice almost 
exclusively in adversary forums find 
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difficult to learn is that the arbitration 
is an integral part of a broad program 
of labor relations and that victory in an 
isolated case is rarely as important as 
the quality of the day-to-day relation- 
ships between the parties. 





People who have limited experience 
with labor arbitration frequently ask 
whether results would not be better if 
labor courts, operating under proce- 
dures determined by statute, were sub- 
stituted for the wholly voluntary and 
largely informal processes of private 
arbitration. Such a question fails to 
recognize that arbitration is successful 
largely because it is the creation of the 
parties, devised by them to meet their 
own peculiar, well-defined and clearly- 
recognized needs. Its informality, rel- 
ative economy and freedom from tech- 
nical rules are among the qualities 
which make it attractive. Because it 
grows out of a pact between the par- 
ties, the use of such a procedure, over 
which the parties retain so much con- 
trol, is a very short step removed from 
settlement by the parties themselves. 
No less an authority than the Honor- 
able Augustus N. Hand, Judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, has said: ““This use of 
nongovernmental agencies of justice by 
all Americans is a source of strength.”*° 


Most puzzling to continental Euro- 
pean students of labor relations (who 


104A. N. Hand, “The Arbitration Movement 
in Historical Perspective,” Arbitration 
Journal, N.S. 8: 170 (1953). 
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have been visiting the United States 
in considerable number in recent years) 
is the lack of readily-available ma- 
chinery for enforcing arbitrators’ 
awards. Apart from the states with 
especially-designed arbitration statutes 
there are only the broad provisions of 
the common law. However, enforce- 
ment procedures at common law are 
slow, somewhat cumbersome and uncer- 
tain. The success of arbitration, how- 
ever, has not been appreciably hampered 
by lack of enforcement machinery. Ex- 
perienced arbitrators can recall few 
if any instances in which a party re- 
fused to give effect to an adverse 
award. 

The power behind the arbitration 
award is the good faith of the contract- 
ing parties. Practically speaking, no 
employer could successfully refuse to 
abide by an arbitration award. Such 
refusal would cause widespread and in- 
tolerable dissatisfaction among em- 
ployees. Few union representatives 
would consider rejection of an arbitra- 
tor’s decision. The union’s reputation 
for maturity and good faith would 
suffer. If some low-ranking union rep- 
resentative attempted such action, he 
would be set straight quickly by a 
higher official when the matter was 
brought to his attention, as inevitably 
it would be. This iack of ready legal 
sanction disturbs only those people who 
are accustomed to work within care- 
fully-elaborated legal frameworks. Such 
individuals have little confidence in 
what they regard as a form of anarchy; 
they hesitate to believe that the system 
produces results. 

Labor arbitration is now beginning to 
take on the lineaments of an institu- 
tion. For several years the U. S. Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
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ice and the American Arbitration As- 
sociation and, since 1947, the National 
Academy of Arbitrators have made 
important contributions to this devel- 
opment. 

Both the FMCS and the AAA main- 
tain and supply to interested parties 
lists of experienced arbitrators. This 
service is much more than a mere con- 
venience to people preparing for arbi- 
tration. Selection from these panels 
goes far to assure the parties that the 
individual chosen is a person of wide 
experience and demonstrated accept- 
ability. Thus, by increasing the con- 
fidence of prospective litigants in arbi- 
trators, these agencies very effectively 
promote the practice of arbitration. 

The National Academy of Arbitra- 
tors, founded in 1947, is an association 
of experienced arbitrators. It limits 
membership “to those of good moral 
character, with substantial and current 
experience as impartial arbitrators of 
labor-management disputes. In certain 
situations those who have ‘limited but 
current experience in arbitration but 
who have attained general recognition 
through scholarly publications or other 
activities as an impartial authority on 
labor-management relations’ are like- 
wise admitted to membership.””* High 
on the Academy’s list of aims is im- 
provement of the standards and prac- 
tice of labor arbitration. Unlike the 
FMCS and the AAA, the Academy will 
not appoint or recommend arbitrators. 
Inevitably, however, its directory of 
members comes to serve much the same 
purpose as the national panels of the 
two appointing agencies. 


11See Aaron Horvitz, President, National 

Academy of Arbitrators, “Foreword,” Man- 
agement Rights and the Arbitration 
Process (Bureau of National Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., 1956) p. v. 
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Recently the Academy and the AAA 
jointly issued a code of ethics for arbi- 
trators. This code, while showing con- 
siderable concern about practices which 
might reflect upon the impartiality and 
integrity of arbitrators, obviously 
makes a deliberate effort to avoid highly 
circumstantial rules which would limit 
flexibility in procedures. 

These efforts of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service and the 
American Arbitration Association to 
appoint or recommend only arbitrators 
of wide experience and general accept- 
ability, the increased readiness of arbi- 
trators as a group to examine and 
evaluate their activities and the grow- 
ing tendency of others to scrutinize 
both arbitrators and the arbitration 
process are indices both of the import- 
ance of the practice and the rate at 
which it is maturing. 

Arbitration of disputes about the 
content of agreements, in contrast to 
disputes about their meaning, is the 
exception rather than the rule. There 
are indications, however, that even in 
these matters labor and management 
are becoming less reluctant to submit 
their differences to an impartial third 
person. Each succeeding year adds to 
our experience of the arbitration proc- 
ess and to our number of experienced 
labor arbitrators. We are discovering 
more and more that arbitrators’ awards 
fall within “the range of expectation” 
of the parties. Experienced arbitrators 
do not impose intolerable burdens nor 
introduce sweeping changes. As a re- 
sult, the parties are tending to place 
greater confidence in arbitrators with 
whom they have had considerable ex- 
perience. 

Furthermore, there is limited but in- 
creasing evidence that labor and man- 
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agement are also calling upon arbitra- 
tors to act as private mediators during 
contract negotiations. In such circum- 
stances, of course, the person invited 
to aid the negotiators does not function 
as an arbitrator, since he has no power 
to make an award. He lends the bene- 
fit of his experience to the negotiators 
in their search fer mutually satisfactory 
solutions of their common problems. 
Precisely because the arbitrator has the 
confidence of both parties and is in- 
vited by them specifically to make 
recommendations, his authority and in- 
fluence is great. Here we have a pro- 
cedure which produces results substan- 
tially similar to arbitration without 
some of its limitations. Both labor and 
management have shown an unwilling- 
ness to give third parties the unreview- 
able right to determine the content of 
their labor contracts. This fact makes 
it probable that the limited authority 
of the private mediator will be increas- 
ingly resorted to by negotiators en- 
deavoring to forestall a particularly 
damaging strike.” 

This preventive mediation is one of 
the most promising of recent innova- 
tions in industrial relations and its use 
has been endorsed by the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. In- 
creased experimentation with it should 
be encouraged by all who are interested 
in promoting industrial peace. 
12The Federal Mediation and Conciliation 

Service for many years has furnished con- 

ciliators in labor disputes and has estab- 

lished a record of notable achievement. In 
the past, however, these conciliators were 
usually called in after the strike had oc- 
curred and, as a result, worked under se- 
vere handicaps. The private mediation 
spoken of here differs from the service 
which the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service has rendered in the past in 
two respects—the mediation is essentially 
reventive and the parties are assured of 


aving the same mediator through a period 
of years. 
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Democracy 
in an Age of Technology 


What precisely, are the character- 
istics of the age of technology? Is it 
essentially good rather than essentially 
neutral and potentially dangerous as its 
prophets of gloom have warned?’ 

An affirmative answer finds justifica- 
tion in the altogether basic distinction 
made by Pope Pius XII between tech- 
nology and the “technological spirit:” 

Now it is clear that all search for and 

discovery of the forces of nature, which 

technology effectuates, is at once a search 
for and discovery of the greatness, of the 
wisdom and of the harmony of God. 

Looked at in this way, there is nothing to 

disapprove of or condemn in technology.* 
The “‘technological spirit,” on the other 
hand, constitutes a grave spiritual dan- 
ger: 


- 


Representatives of this pessimistic view in- 
clude: Romane Guardini, The End of the 
Modern World (New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1956); Wilhelm Ropke, The Social 
Crisis of Our Time (University of Chicago 
Press, 1950); Frederick D. Wilhelmsen, 
“Technology: Limited or Unlimited?” 
America, 96 (Oct. 20, 1956), 66-68. 

Pius XII. Christmas Eve Address, Dec. 24, 
1953, The Catholic Mind, 52 (March, 1954) 
176. 


Mother Barrett, RSC], is Associate Professor 
of Government at Maryville College of the 
Sacred Heart, St. Louis; she contributes the 
annual bibliography on Church and State 
to the ISO Political Science Service Let- 
ter. 
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For it seems to give modern man, pros- 
trate at its altar, a sense of self-sufficiency 
and satisfaction of his boundless thirst for 
knowledge and power. In its many varied 
uses, in the absolute confidence which it 
awakens, in the extraordinary possibilities 
that it promises, modern technology dis- 
plays before man so vast a vision as to be 
confounded by many with the infinite it- 
self. In consequence, it is allowed an in- 
admissible autonomy which in turn is 
translated in the thoughts of some into a 
false conception of life and of the world, 
known as the “technological spirit.”* 
That this spirit has for some time per- 
vaded the American mind is generally 
agreed upon and almost universally de- 
plored. 
Persistent and prophetic voices, how- 
ever, are presently heralding the “new 
age” which we are entering—one which 
has already moved beyond the old criti- 
cism that 
our American civilization is a construction 
which satisfies and attracts only the sur- 
face of the soul of man, that our world is 
purely technological, superficial and secu- 
lar, scientific and rational, rigid and ex- 
ternal, in no way related to the real soul 
of man, but rather corrupting, diluting or 
ignoring it.‘ 

Earnest people are searching for the true 

3 Ibid. 

* William F. Lynch, S.J., “Saint Ignatius 


and the ‘New Theological Age,’” Thought, 
31 (Summer, 1956) 187-188. 
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meaning of man, his nature, purpose 
and place in the universe. At the same 
time they are seeking for God—for 
some kind of divine element in reality. 
Above all they are looking for a way 
to bridge the gulf between the secular 
and the sacred, to discover the rela- 
tionship between the temporal and the 
eternal. 


It is precisely here that sound social 
philosophy can make a contribution 
with its doctrine that the temporal or- 
der has a value in itself as the place 
where man begins his “new life” which 
is consummated only in the other 
world. Democracy as a form of govern- 
ment and a particular arrangement of 
human society has established certain 
institutions which are favorable to this 
journey towards eternal life. The con- 
dition of these institutions in the age of 
technology is, therefore, a proper and 
important concern of thoughtful men. 


What is the status of democracy in 
the age of technology? How can it be 
strengthened against the vortex of 
socialization which threatens to engulf 
it? Why should it be preserved in a 
mass civilization, “‘emancipated” from 
authority and unaware of the inherent 
limitations of ordered liberty? Two re- 
cently published books’ provide timely 
and provocative answers to the first 
question. Dr. Dahl deals with demo- 
cratic theory and Professors Eby and 
Greenlief with democratic practice. 
Both reveal the evident paradoxes and 
inadequacies in their respective spheres 
of inquiry and neither is without hope 
for the future, although authors Eby 


Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic 
Theory (University of Chicago Press, 1956). 
Kermit Eby and June Greenlief, The Para- 
doxes of Democracy (New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1956). 
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and Greenlief take a somewhat dimmer 
view than Dr. Dahl. 

The second question presupposes some 
kind of agreement as to the nature of 
democracy and raises the problem of 
procedure, the difficult art of the pru- 
dent method by which to pursue a de- 
sirable goal. Suggested approaches can 
be found in key sections of both books. 


Roots of Democracy 


Answers to the “why” query like- 
wise hinge on the meaning of democ- 
racy and the possible valid motives for 
preserving it. Professors Eby and Green- 
lief draw a parallel between present-day 
Americans and Russians in their com- 
mon tendency to focus on a key ques- 
tion about democracy: “How is it 
done?” rather than ““Why should it be 
done and to what end?” They find the 
correct answer to the latter in the rela- 
tionship between the democratic idea 
and the Christian concept of life be- 
cause it is an idea rooted in reason and 
one leading to the recognition of a 
“meaningful reality whose existence 
does not depend upon our knowledge of 
it.”” Reasonableness requires respect for 
individual responsibility and the sacred- 
ness of the human person; surely de- 
mocracy affords safeguards unknown to 
the totalitarian tyrannies of our time. 

But must not a satisfying answer to 
“why” go deeper and show us man the 
center of the social order, a creature of 
God, individual and social by nature, 
destined for an eternal life—super- 
natural in essence and entirely gratui- 
tous? Viewed in this light, that type of 
political society is to be desired which 
affords the most favorable conditions 
within which man can freely and of his 


® Eby and Greenlief, op. cit., p. 52. 


* Ibid., p. 203. 
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own initiative work out his salvation in 
co-operation with divine grace and in 
harmony with others. Democracy can- 
not, of course, claim exclusive posses- 
sion of all the virtues but its concepts 
and institutions in the United States are 
soundly rooted in a philosophy which 
sees man and the state as belonging to a 
moral universe and subject to a higher 
than man-made law. 





True freedom, essential to the foun- 
dation as to the continuation of our re- 
public, requires both knowledge of the 
good and the will to choose it when 
known. It is the right to claim what is 
due to oneself. It is the understanding 
of self-sacrifice, the mature sense of re- 
sponsibility towards one’s fellow-men 
and the common good of the whole 
society. Democracy, then, offers ideals 
and goals worth striving for, although 
never perfectly realized. 


Professor Robert A. Dahl has written 
a splendid empirical study*® of some of 
the unanswered questions of democratic 
theory, a theory which he says is “‘con- 
cerned with processes by which ordi- 
nary citizens exert a relatively high de- 
gree of control over leaders.”* Finding 
no single satisfactory democratic theory, 
the author subjects to searching scien- 
tific analysis a number of representative 
theories: the Madisonian, with its 
emphasis on liberty, the Populistic 
which stresses equality, the Polyarchal 
and the American Hybrid. 


8 Dahl, op. cit. 
® Ibid., p. 3. 
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Madison was not a political theorist 
but an eminently intelligent and suc- 
cessful statesman writing for his own 
time. His goal of a non-tyrannical re- 
public led him to insist upon separa- 
tion-of-power and to warn against the 
dangers of “‘factions.” The Madisonian 
theory thus represents the most deep- 
rooted and typically “American” mode 
of political thought. But Professor 
Dahl convincingly demonstrates that 
“as political science rather than as ideol- 
ogy the Madisonian system is clearly 
inadequate.””"* Why? Because of the 
inability to reconcile the republican 
principle of equal rights for all adult 
citizens (majority rule) with the more 
pressing practical problem of guaran- 
teeing the freedom of certain minorities. 
In his effort to prevent majority 
tyranny, Madison barely managed to re- 
main within the democratic camp. 

What are the alternative procedures 
for arriving at governmental decisions? 
One such is the method of Populistic 
Democracy which accords equal value 
to all adult citizens in the formulation 
of policies. The argument for this “sov- 
ereignty of the majority” does not bear 
up any better than its predecessor un- 
der the scrutiny of Dr. Dahl. 

Objections are technical, ethical and, 
above all, empirical, since it “consists 
only of logical relations among ethical 
postulates,”** and so tells us nothing 
about the real world. For instance, un- 
der a system of popular sovereignty and 
majority rule, how cope with majority 
actions which might destroy the sys- 
tem? Practical (if illogical) American 
solutions include such devices as: the 
Supreme Court, the composition of the 
Senate and the filibuster. 


1°Tbid., p. 31. 


‘7bid., p. 51. 
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Is political equality a utopian goal 
irrelevant to the real world? By no 
means. What, then, are the necessary 
conditions for maximizing democracy 
in practice? Polyarchal Democracy sug- 
gests answers in terms of eight such 
conditions. Unlike the Madisonian re- 
liance on constitutional restraints, the 
theory of polyarchy focuses primarily 
on the social prerequisites for a demo- 
cratic order. This is one of the book’s 
finest contributions to a rational dis- 
cussion of democracy. According to the 
theory of polyarchy, “it follows that in 
the absence of certain social prereq- 
uisites, no constitutional arrangements 
can produce a non-tyrannical repub- 
lic.”"* This is a point which needs to 
be made today and is being so made 
with increasing urgency from an ever 
wider variety of sources.** 


Crucial in Survival 


What are the social prerequisites so 
crucial to the survival of democracy? 
Mr. Walter Lippmann has summed 
them up in what he calls the “‘public 
philosophy”: 

The public philosophy is known as natural 

law, a name which, alas, causes great 

semantic confusion. This philosophy is 
the premise of the institutions of the 

Western society, and they are, I believe, 

unworkable in communities that do not 

adhere to it. Except on the premises of 
this philosophy, it is impossible to reach 
intelligible and workable conceptions of 
popular election, majority rule, representa- 


12/bid., p. 83. 

18See for example, John H. Hallowell, The 
Moral Foundation of Democracy (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954). In the chap- 
ter on “The Institutional Framework of 
Democracy,” Hallowell says: “Our demo- 
cratic institutions require a philosophy of 
life to sustain them. They are the means 
to freedom, but they are not identical with 
it. The important thing is how we con- 
ceive of this freedom and what we pro- 
pose to do with it. Even more formidable 
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tive assemblies, free speech, loyalty, prop- 

erty, corporations and voluntary associa- 

tions.** 
What is the status of this body of posi- 
tive principles and precepts? 

In our time the institutions built upon the 

foundations of the public philosophy still 

stand. But they are used by a public who 
are not being taught, and no longer ad- 
here to, the philosophy. Increasingly, the 
people are alienated from the inner prin- 
ciples of their institutions. The question 
is whether and how this alienation can 
be overcome, and the rupture of the tra- 
ditions of civility be repaired.** 
Unhappily, Mr. Lippmann’s concern is 
amply justified. 

Our democracy was set up within the 
context of the liberal Greek-Medieval 
tradition of politics, somewhat modi- 
fied as it was by Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Century individualism and 
Eighteenth Century enlightenment.”* 
If the alienation deplored by Mr. Lipp- 
mann cannot be righted by an exclusive 
emphasis on the historical validity of 
the tradition, its solid core can be made 
meaningful as a dynamic guide to the 
present and future path of American 
society. 


than the threat of Russian aggression is our 
lack of a philosophy in terms of which we 
can justify our democracy and our pref- 
erence for it. For without a clear under- 
standing of why these institutions exist, we 
shall have neither the means of defending 
them intellectually nor the resolution to 
defend them by force when the occasion de- 
mands it. The means for victory over 
tyranny are abundant; only the ends are 
obscure.” p. 67. 

14Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy 
(Boston, Little, Brown, 1955), p. 101. 
Vernon J. Bourke goes far towards dis- 
pelling the “semantic confusion” over nat- 
ural law which Mr. Lippmann rightly la- 
ments in “Two Approaches to Nat:-al 
Law,” Natural Law Forum, 1 (Notre 
Dame University). Excerpts appeared in 
The Commonweal, 64 (Sept. 7, 1956), 
562-563. 

15Lippmann, op. cit., p. 102. 

164 splendid treatment of this can be found 
in John Courtney Murray, S.J., “Freedom, 
Responsibility and the Law,” The Catholic 
Lawyer, 2 (July, 1956), 214-223, 276. 
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Such an approach would be empirical 
as well as rational—evaluating and ap- 
plying the concrete data supplied by the 
physical and social sciences in the light 
of the divinely established order of the 
universe. It would avoid the extremes 
of fixity and rigidity as well as the op- 
posite pole of relativism and subjec- 
tivism and so afford a valid understand- 
ing of such central concepts as popular 
sovereignty, natural rights, civil liberty 
and of methods of arriving at accept- 
able solutions to the problems they 
pose.” 


May we not say that an unanswered 
challenge to the mid-Twentieth Cen- 
tury American intellectual is the task of 
developing such a theory of democracy, 
rooted in the canons of the public 
philosophy, scientifically accurate, suit- 
able to modern pluralistic mass society? 
History makes it abundantly clear that: 


. . the transitions of society can be . 


marked by the changing character of the 
intellectuals who have served the govern- 
ment. One can almost say, indeed, that 
the intellectuals, of whatever kind, formu- 
late the policies of government in any de- 
tailed or specific sense, regardless of the 
form of government.*® 


17An analysis of the tendency of American 
Catholics in the past to over-emphasize the 
“immutability” of the natural law to the 
exclusion of its particular applications in 
changing historical contexts is contained in 
Walter J. Ong, S.J., “The Intellectual Fron- 
tier,” The Catholic Church, U.S.A. ed. by 
Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. (Chicago, Fides, 
1956) pp. 394-415. 

18Francis G. Wilson, “Public Opinion and the 
Intellectuals.” The American Political 
Science Review, 48 (June, 1954) 328. 
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One is reminded of la trahison des 
clercs. 


To return to the thought of Profes- 
sor Dahl. Just as the social prereq- 
uisites provide the essential founda- 
tion of a truly democratic republic, so 
“the election is the critical technique 
for insuring that governmental leaders 
will be relatively responsive to non- 
leaders.””* At best, national elections 


tell us very little about the preferences 
of majorities. Many eligible voters do 
not even go to the polls and, of those 
who do, all that we know for certain is 
their first choice for some candidate or 
group of candidates. 


One other method of social control 
helps to pinpoint the distinction be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship. This 
is the continuous political competition 
among individuals, parties and groups 
which enables a variety of minorities to 
participate in policy determination. The 
result is a sort of “minorities rule.” 
What are the limits to the policies 
formulated by officials selected in this 
manner, if the majority of at least the 
politically active members are to “rule” 
in a polyarchal system? The bounds 
are set by the voters’ consensus about 
certain important values. 

In a sense, what we ordinarily describe as 

democratic “politics” is merely the chaff. 

It is the surface manifestation, represent- 

ing superficial conflicts. Prior to politics, 

beneath it, enveloping it, restricting it, 
conditioning it, is the underlying con- 
sensus on policy that usually exists in the 
society among a predominant portion of 
the politically active members. Without 
such a consensus no democratic system 
would long survive the endless irritations 
and frustrations of elections and party 
competition. With such a consensus the 
disputes over policy alternatives are nearly 


1°Dahl, op. cit., p. 125. 
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always disputes over a set of alternatives 
that have already been winnowed down 
to those within the broad area of basic 
agreement.”° 
In our pluralistic American society the 
real issue is not so much the danger of 
majority tyranny in the Madisonian 
sense as it is the extent to which various 
minorities will be intolerant of the aims 
of one another with the apathetic en- 
dorsement of a majority of the citizens. 


This characteristic of polyarchy, with 
its myriad minorities all bent on in- 
fluencing governmental decisions, can 
be offset by the effective operation of a 
genuinely democratic process. This, in 
turn, presupposes alert citizens, trained 
“men and women of prudence, who 
understand the art of procedure and 
understand, too, that we are morally 
bound, by the virtue of prudence, to a 
concrete rightness of method in the 
pursuit of moral aims.”” 

This pivotal point is borne out by 
author Dahl’s testimony that, in the 
contemporary world, governmental re- 
strictions on minority groups have been 
brought about by the failure of mem- 
bers of these groups to abide by the 
social prerequisites of polyarchy. Men 
can unite only on the basis of principles, 
for as Woodrow Wilson once said: “In- 
terests never unite men; interests can 
only divide.”** The political party sys- 
tem in the United States, in spite of its 
defects, has enabled people to compro- 
mise smaller differences and, for the 
sake of effective government, to get to- 
gether behind two standards—however 
ill-defined and inadequately distinguish- 
ed they may seem. 


*°Ibid., pp. 132-133. 


*1John Courtney Murray, S.J., “The Bad Ar- 
guments Intelligent Men Make,” America, 
96 (November 3, 1956) 123. 


*2Quoted in Hallowell, op. cit., p. 55. 
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A concluding characterization of the 
American hybrid finds it to be ‘‘a politi- 
cal system in which all the active and 
legitimate groups in the population can 
make themselves heard at some crucial 
stage in the process of decision.””* The 
men at the Convention of 1787 were 
realists who, in spite of their shortcom- 
ings and false fears, helped to create a 
constitutional system which has sur- 
vived and prospered. 


Reasons for Survival 


Three main reasons account for this: 
1) the rapid acceptance and subsequent 
glorification of the basic constitutional 
framework; 2) the existence in a re- 
markably large measure of the prereq- 
uisites of polyarchy; 3) the periodic 
adaptation of the Constitution to socio- 
logical change.”* If the Constitution is 
not the epitome of political achieve- 
ment, neither is it as defective as some 
of its critics allege. Statesmen cannot 
be expected to erect a perfect social 
order, for “politics is the art of the pos- 
sible and not the science of the ideal.” 
Democracy means deliberation as well 
as persuasion, the possession of vision 
and the ability to argue rationally as 
well as to sway others. 

We can agree with Professor Dahl’s 
final judgment that: 


Probably this strange hybrid, the normal 
American political system, is not for ex- 
port to others. But so long as the social 
prerequisites of democracy are substantially 
intact in this country, it appears to be a 
relatively efficient system for reinforcing 
agreement, encouraging moderation, and 
maintaining social peace in a restless and 
immoderate people operating a gigantic, 
powerful, diversified, and incredibly com- 
plex society.”* 


28Dahl, op. cit., p. 137. 
*4Ibid., pp. 142-143. 
*5]bid., p. 151. 





These social prerequisites begin with the 
declaration: ‘“‘We hold these truths to 
be self-evident . . .” 

Professors Eby and Greenlief in a 
more popular and pessimistic if less 
scientific style have produced a solid 
and provocative study of the paradoxes 
in contemporary American democracy. 
The element of “‘conflict” is perhaps 
over-emphasized; for example: 

In the real world it is not possible to act 
at all without in some manner coming 
into conflict with another human being 
or set of human beings: conflict, by its 
very nature, implies that somebody is go- 
ing to get hurt; action by its very nature, 
implies conflict.** 

All government, and certainly all re- 
ligious and cultural life in its institutional 
form, is designed to do just the opposite: 
to “conflict with man’s diversified biologi- 
cal and social needs,” to suppress certain 
needs, and to channelize others which can- 
not be suppressed, into directions bene- 
ficial to the state, the commonwealth, the 
ruling hierarchy, or to society as a whole.** 

The authors lament the fact that the 
American frontier ideals of freedom and 
individualism have become vestigial 
with the closing of the frontier. 

Is it not equally true that the chal- 
lenge of the intellectual frontier lies in 
the future? The theory and practice of 
freedom in an era of mass technology 
and mass education remains to be de- 
veloped. 

Other shortcomings of American de- 
mocracy selected for comment are: 1) 
an over-socialized education with its 
stress on conformity resulting from the 
growing difficulty of internalizing dem- 
ocratic values, the decline in the effec- 
tiveness of the normal channels for in- 
culcating and communicating such val- 
ues, together with disagreement about 
their nature and content; 2) the tend- 


26Eby and Greenlief, op. cit., p. 16. 
2"Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
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ency of technologized democracy to 
smother the human being; 3) intoler- 
ance among racial, cultural and other 
groups in contradiction of the Ameri- 
can constitutional concept of liberty 
under law; 4) the undemocratic use of 
democratic values and procedures by 
individuals and groups which leads to 
Professor Eby’s central and closing 
message: 
He has faith in deraocracy who can con- 
tinue battling for the fulfillment of his 
dream, even though harassed by the day- 
to-day, the small, the needling disappoint- 
ments. It takes more courage to stay in 
and take the buffeting than to withdraw 
into the island of the likeminded.”* 


The affirmation has the accent of Chris- 
tian faith and fortitude and hope. 


Reflection on democracy in the age 
of technology recalls the enduring truth 
that in entering history God elevated 
human beings to the dignity of divine 
sonship through grace. Men cannot 
escape their ultimate destiny which, al- 
though it lies beyond this world, is 
nevertheless worked out amid the spirit- 
ual and material wonders of this same 
world. Concern for the order and ar- 
rangement of temporal society must be 
balanced by the emphasis which Pius 
XII tells us “‘must be put on the inner 
spiritual development of the individual 
rather than upon the details of or- 
ganizational structure in today’s tech- 
nical world.”” 
sania p Bie 


2°“To Young Women and Girls,” The Pope 
Speaks, 3 (Autumn, 1956), 208. 
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EDWARD DUFF, S.J. 


A LITTLE more than a year ago 
SOCIAL ORDER Offered its readers a sum- 
mary of the recent discussion on the 
moral bases of the family living wage, 
on the subject bound by its obligation 
and on the proper manner of calculat- 
ing whether or not it is being received 
in contemporary industrial society." 


The classic view on the topic, it will 
be recalled, imposes on the employer the 
obligation (commonly held to be one of 
commutative justice) to pay every 
worker, married or single, at least a sal- 
ary sufficient to maintain himself, a 
wife and three or four children in de- 
cent and frugal comfort.” This duty on 
the employer in strict justice derives 
from the moral worth of the employee’s 


1 Edward Duff, S.J., “The Living Wage: A 
Note,” SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (September, 1955) 
294-299, 

For a recent and comprehensive treatment 
of the whole question, confer Jeremiah 
Newman, “The Just Wage,” in Christus 
Rex, 10 (July, 1956) 212-248. (Dr. New- 
man and myself, as editors of publications 
on social questions, freely borrow one an- 
other’s footnotes.) It should be noted, 
however, that an outstanding authority on 
Quadragesimo Anno, Father Oswald Nell- 
Breuning, S.J., holds that the obligation 
in strict justice of paying a living wage is 
conditional, i.e., it will not begin to bind 
an individual human conscience (and what 





Edward Duff, S.J., is a former In- 
structor in Social Ethics at the College 
of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE LIVING WAGE: 


a further note 









labor, a value determined by its func- 
tion: to enable him as an actual or a 
petential head of a family to provide 
for the needs of his present or prospec- 
tive dependents. “It is an assumption 
of the Catholic Social Movement,” a 
writer on the subject declares, “that 
industry could afford such a wage gen- 
erally, if profits and prices were made 
to approximate more closely to the prin- 
ciples of natural justice.”* Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, however, would seem to 
recognize that such an assumption is 
not always warranted.* 

Encouraged by a declaration of Pope 
Pius XII and appealing to a statement 
of the Australian hierarchy*, some writ- 
ers are suggesting that the obligation to 
see to it that the worker has an ade- 
quate income does not fall exclusively 
upon his employer but that professional 
associations, society in general and, most 

else is the subject of a moral duty?) until 

society is so reorganized that the economic 
value of the worker’s output equals the 
cash equivalent of a living wage. See his 


The Reorganization of Social Economy, 
Milwaukee, Bruce, 1937, pp. 177-8. 
C. Lucey, The Redemptorist Record, Jan.- 
March, 1943, as cited by Newman, p. 222. 
“If under present circumstances this is not 
always feasible [the payment of a living 
wage], social justice demands that reforms 
be introduced without delay which will 
guarantee such a wage to every working 
man.” QA, 71. 
5 Reprinted in Catholic Mind, 52 (December, 
1954), 745-55. 
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particularly, its political instrument, the 
state, are also subject to a moral duty in 
this regard. Such teaching—whether 
the fact is admitted or not—relieves the 
employer of the obligation in strict jus- 
tice to pay his workers the family living 
wage as explained by proponents of the 
classic doctrine. 

The papal quotation cited in sup- 
port of such a position is found in the 
Holy Father’s remarks to a Conference 
on the International Union of Societies 
for the Protection of Family Rights: 

It is unhappily only too true that the 
family, reduced to its own private re- 
sources . . . is unable to care for itself. 
. . . What is to be done then? The means 
of assistance to the family are well known 
to you. They take different forms when 
carried out by public bodies and private 
initiative.® 

The demand of the Australian bishops 
for a “social wage” calls for a basic, 
standard salary to the single person of 
either sex, an amount to be supple- 
mented in the case of a male worker— 
when he marries and as he acquires chil- 
dren, by marriage allotments, home- 
purchase bonuses, child endowments and 
family allowances. 

Such, in summary form, are the two 
positions. They have been described as 
absolute and relative family wages. 

Mr. Michael P. Fogarty, Professor of 
Industrial Relations at the University 
of Cardiff, Wales, whose views were 
extensively quoted in SOCIAL ORDER’s 
original essay, entered a demurrer.’ 
While “rejecting in principle the doc- 
trine of the so-called absolute family 
living wage as commonly taught,” Pro- 
fessor Fogarty asserts the moral claim 


® Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1949 p. 553. Re- 
printed in the Christian Democrat, June, 
1955, 353-356 and in Newman, op. cit., p. 
235. 

7 SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (December, 1955), 461-3. 
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of each worker on his employer for a 
salary sufficient to enable him to meet 
the premiums of an actuarily sound in- 
surance scheme that will pay adequate 
family allowances during the time that 
the worker has dependent children. 

There have been some interesting de- 
velopments in the discussion since 
SOCIAL ORDER reported on the subject 
last year. There is, to begin with, the 
Lenten pastoral® of the Most Reverend 
Francois Charriére, Bishop of Lausanne, 
Geneva and Fribourg, a significant 
document because of the richness of its 
doctrinal and pastoral teaching, because 
of the authority of the author® and be- 
cause of the social tradition it con- 
tinues.*° 

In the context of proposals to gener- 
alize and federalize the existing family 
allowance system (which in Switzerland 
exists on a cantonal basis and is organ- 
ized with the separate trades), the 
bishop reviewed the entire field of 


8 Published in La Liberté, a Fribourg daily, 
on February 27, 1956 and in Le Courrier, 
a Geneva newspaper, on February 27 and 
28. Copies are undoubtedly still available 
at the Chancery Office, Fribourg. 


Bishop Charriére was a professor of moral 
theology before his consecration; in his 
writings he has specialized in social ques- 
tions. 

1°The influence of the “Union Catholique d’ 
Etudes Sociales et Economiques,” founded 
at Fribourg by Cardinal Gaspard Mermillod 
in 1885, on Rerum Novarum was substan- 
tial. Cf. Cyrille Massard, L’Oeuvre Sociale 
du Cardinal Mermillod—lI’Union de Fri- 
bourg, Louvain, Librairie Universitaire, 
1914. The membership of the Union in- 
cluded every European Catholic concerned 
with the social question: the Marquis de 
la Tour du Pin and Albert de Mun of 
France, the Prince von Lowenstein and 
Father Lehmkuhl, S.J. of Germany, 
George Python and Gaspard Decurtins of 
Switzerland, Counts Medolago and Manna 
of Italy, the nobleman, Esterhazy, of Hun- 
gary and the bourgeois, Helleputte, of 
Belgium—to mention only a few. At pres- 
ent the work of Father A. F. Utz, O.P., 
professor at the University, on Catholic 
social teaching, is appreciated interna- 
tionally. 
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Catholic teaching on the family income. 
His Excellency’s point of departure for 
the doctrinal exposition, offering 
grounds for espousing the proposals ad- 
vanced by Christian Democratic groups 
was a paragraph from the same address 
of Pius XII cited earlier: 

It is proper to recall that more atten- 

tive consideration must be given to fam- 

ilies with many children in the form of 
tax exemptions, subsidies, and family al- 
lowances which are not to be considered 
as a perfectly free gift but rather as an 
indemnity owed in return for a service 
of the highest value which the family, 
particularly the large family, renders to 
society.** 
The term “indemnity” makes it clear, 
in Bishop Charriére’s judgment, that 
the Holy Father is talking about an 
obligation of strict justice. And the 
subject of that obligation? The Pope 
is not thinking only of the employer 
who profits from the work of the em- 
ployee but all of society which is like- 
wise benefiting from the family and is 
bound to indemnify the father of the 
family for social’ services.””* 

To place the obligation to pay the 
worker a family living wage exclusively 
on the employer leads one to an im- 
passe, the bishop believes. He invokes 
the example of the father of 15 chil- 
dren, an example which “is not a rare 
one (he insists) in the Catholic can- 
tons” of his diocese. Under the fam- 
ily allowance system, to be sure, the 
number of children in a worker’s fam- 
ily is of no concern to the employer, 
since his contribution to the general 
fund is determined by the number of 
employees on his payroll, regardless 
of their family status. 


“The translation from the French is by the 
present writer. 

12Francis J. Corley, S.J., argues that family 
allowances are not a dole in SOCIAL ORDER, 
6 (February 1956) 68-70. 
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“But what about the doctrinal ques- 
tion at stake?” Bishop Charriére asks. 
If the source of his right to an income 
adequate to cover the cost of his paren- 
tal responsibilities is solely the work 
done for his employer, the father of 
15 children will be the first to recog- 
nize that, if his revenue is larger, it 
is undoubtedly because of the number 
of his children; he will be delighted, of 
course, but will not see how justice 
has dictated the happy outcome. The 
same is true, His Excellency is per- 
suaded, for that workman’s employer: 
no matter how socially enlightened he 
may be and no matter how disposed to 
accept the teaching of the encyclicals, 
he will not see how the basis of his 
strict obligation in justice to pay a 
family living wage derives exclusively 
from considerations of the work done 
in his shop, the output of which is the 
same whether the worker has many 
children or is a bachelor. 


Some writers get around the prob- 
lem, Bishop Charriére notes, by talking 
about the “average” family as the ob- 
ject of the employer’s obligation in 
strict justice to pay a living family 
wage. Families larger than the aver- 
age must have recourse to public wel- 
fare services or private charity, in the 
opinion of these authors, to supplement 
an adequate revenue. “Who doesn’t 
see how artificial is this idea of the 
‘average’ family?” the Bishop protests. 
The average number of children in 
families varies appreciably from area to 
area.” How convince a father that 
the claims of justice to a family liv- 
ing wage cover the first three children 


8The average family in India is composed 
of a fraction more than six people, accord- 
ing to A. Nevett in Social Action 5 (Oc- 
tober, 1955), 416. 
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and not the others? Papal documents, 
moreover, repeatedly assure this father 
that an adequate family income is due 
him in justice. 

How escape the impasse? “Society 
at large, as the beneficiary of the fam- 
ily, is bound to complete the income 
which the employer alone cannot pro- 
vide,” declares Bishop Charriére. The 
primary obligation, he teaches, falls on 
the employer, to be sure. Since, how- 
ever, the contributions of the family 
are diffused in many directions, the 
obligation to recompense the family is 
equally diffused. Trade associations, for 
example, should indemnify the family 
for the costs of the moral and physical 
formation given to the children from 
among whom will come the future ap- 
prentices. Wealthy cantons should help 
the cantons, rich in children but poor 
in material resources, to defray the cost 
of nurture and the home education of 


future werkers who will be compelled 
to emigrate and to work in their own 


more prosperous factories. Since, in 
short, it is the whole national economy 
which profits from the totality of the 
country’s families, all sectors of the 
economy should cooperate to assure an 
adequate family income. The children 
of large families do not all go into their 
father’s trade; the base of the family 
allowance system should be broadened, 
therefore, beyond the membership of a 
single trade. Since the financial re- 
turns of some ways of earning a liv- 
ing—agriculture is an example—are 
small and the number of children of 
those engaged in them is generally large, 
family allowances should be generalized 
in order to distribute burdens justly. 
Indeed, not merely wage-earners but the 
self-employed and farm laborers should 
be covered by the system, His Excel- 
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lency insists, in the interests of equal 
justice and to discourage the pressure 
on fathers of large families to abandon 
their own businesses for the economic 
security of a salaried job. 

Despite the dangers of statism, the 
government should, by law, compel all 
sectors of the economy to contribute 
to a common, national family allow- 
ance fund in order to equalize the bur- 
dens of assuring an adequate family 
income. How that fund would be ad- 
ministered and who, in the concrete, 
would be expected to contribute to it 
in addition to the individual employer, 
the bishop did not specify. That His 
Excellency is persuaded that the obliga- 
tion to support such a fund does not 
fall exclusively on the employer is clear 
from his insistence: “It is truly a ques- 
tion of an indemnity, of an act of strict 
justice when society as a whole collabo- 
rates to recompense the father of a large 
family for the services to society his 
family renders.” 


Further Support 

The late Bernard Cardinal Griffin, 
Archbishop of Westminster, was identi- 
fied all his life with one phase or other 
of social questions. It is apposite to 
note in this present report that His 
Eminence addressed himself to “the 
difficulties facing young married cou- 
ples.” In his pastoral letter for Trinity 
Sunday, issued two months before his 
death last summer, he unabashedly 
called for the extension of the British 
family allowance system—a system 
which Professor Fogarty assures us is 
“wholly financed from tax funds” and 
thus presumably is to be deplored, 
especially by the exponents of the clas- 
sic doctrine on the family living wage 
which puts the exclusive obligation to 
provide an adequate family income on 
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the employer. Cardinal Griffin declared: 


The financial assistance given to them 
[young parents] as a family allowance 
from the state is not available until the 
birth of their second child. If the country 
wishes to encourage happy marriages and 
to increase the population, it is only logi- 
cal that an allowance be given for each 
child, including the first. Moreover, it 
would not be impossible or unreasonable 
for the state to work out some means by 
which young couples could be assisted by 
grant or loan to purchase their own home. 
Such a system already exists in a number 
of other countries.** 


The Cardinal clearly associated him- 
self with the viewpoint of the Austral- 
ian hierarchy’s 1954 Statement on the 
Standard of Living.” 

The bishops ef the Belgian Congo 
and of the Trusteeship Territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi issued a declaration en- 
titled, ““The Church and Political and 
Social Problems,” at the conclusion of 
a ten-day meeting in Leopoldville last 
June. The section on “Work and its 
Recompense” in the Statement is dis- 
appointingly vague but it would seem 
to take for granted that the family in- 
come is normally derived from both 
wages and government subsidies: 


The share of the worker [in the prosperity 
of the business firm] must allow him to 


14The (London) Tablet, June 2, 1956, p. 530. 
The New York Times of October 13, 1956 
reports that the New Zealand government 
makes free grants of up to $840 to young 
couples in order to encourage the purchase 
of homes. 

15The Australian Institute of Social Order 
would appear to have no reservations to 
wage supplements even in the form of 
State bonuses. Deploring the discontinu- 
ance of the quarterly cost-of-living adjust- 
ments to the basic wage, the I.S.0. pub- 
lication editorialized: ‘“‘These disadvantaged 
groups [family men dependent on wages 
and people living on pensions] could be 
justly relieved by a really workable in- 
crease in pensions and child endowment, 
financed from the excess-profits tax for- 
merly sponsored by this present govern- 
ment.” Social Survey, 4 (September, 1955) 
4. 
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obtain what he and his family need, not 
merely for their subsistence but eneugh 
also to enjoy a standard of living and of 
reasonable culture, along with the possi- 
bility of putting something aside for the 
future. Finally, the recompense must be 
total, that is to say it must include the 
basic wage and social security benefits.** 


The bishops we have cited would seem 
to accept what is termed the “relative” 
family wage. 

An opposite point of view is found 
in the Quadragesimo Anno Anniversary 
issue of the Irish quarterly, Christus 
Rex. That review devoted more than 
one-third of its pages to a detailed sur- 
vey of “The Just Wage” by its editor, 
the Rev. Jeremiah Newman, Professor 
of Sociology at Maynooth.” Dr. New- 
man is insistent that the teaehing on 
the family living wage as an obliga- 
tion in commutative justice falling 
exclusively on the employer must be 
maintained. (Indeed, he holds that a 
woman worker, unburdened by eco- 
nomic responsibilities for a family, also 
has the right to a family wage, though 
in social rather than commutative 
justice.” 

The interpretation of Pius XII’s ad- 
dress to the Conference of the Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of 
Family Rights as supporting a relative 
family wage is untenable, Dr. Newman 
holds, in the light of other papal pro- 
nouncements.”” He is also sure (though 
he concedes that it is admittedly more 
difficult to demonstrate the point) that 
the 1954 Statement of the Australian 


16Documentation Catholique, 53 (September 
16, 1956) 1168. 


1170p. cit. Dr. Newman is the author of the 
recently published (by the Newman Press, 


Westminster, Md.) Co-Responsibility in 
Industry. 
18Op. cit., p. 244. 


1°[bid., p. 240. 





hierarchy does not represent any de- 
parture from traditional teaching on 
wages. The system of state bonuses 
in the Antipodes was endorsed, the 
Irish writer is convinced, “in the pres- 
ent circumstances of the Australian 
economy by considerations relating to 
the needs of the common good.” 


Whether any industry in any country 
is in a position to pay a wage satisfying 
the expectations of the family living 
wage, Dr. Newman never endeavors 
to discover. There are indications that 
he suspects that such a wage is not be- 
ing—and cannot be—paid under our 
present order.” His solution is a fa- 
miliar, if somewhat disconcertingly in- 
definite one: what the French call (but 
never explain with any intelligibility) 
la réforme des structures.” The im- 
pression intrudes on the reader that 
Dr. Newman is not preoccupied by 
factual questions: the essential task is 
to hold energetically for an obligation 
in strict justice falling squarely and ex- 
clusively on the employer to pay the 
worker a wage which by itself will be 
sufficient to assure his family the goal 
of decent and frugal comfort.” 


2°Tbid., p. 241. 

Tt is true, perhaps, that if contemporary 
capitalist society got around to respecting 
the right to a family wage, it would, in 
a real sense, have changed its identity... 
It would be a bad day for the Catholic 
Social Movement if it were to abandon the 
hope of a family wage being paid by em- 
ployers.” Ibid., p. 244. 

*2The next sentence reads: “It can no more 
abandon it than can Catholicism in general 
abandon the hope of reorganizing the 
world along Christian lines.” Ibid. 

“Though it may be difficult at times, if 
not impossible, for employers to pay a 
family living wage, the principle that, 
when it is possible to do so, it is due in 
strict justice, is a moral principle and 
must always be defended. For, though it 
may be important to distinguish between 
ethics and economics, ethical principals 
must never be neglected nor whittled 
down. /bid., p. 241. 


Bishop Alfred Ancel, Auxiliary of 
Lyons and Superior General of the 
priests of the Prado, has declared: “A 
country [an entity certainly larger 
than even the whole employer class] 
in which workers do not receive a liv- 
ing wage (i.e., a family wage) is in 
the state of sin.”** The Archbishop 
of Valencia is on record as holding 
that the industrial worker in Spain 
must in strict justice receive a mini- 
mum of 55 pesetas ($1.30) a day un- 
der pain of mortal sin.** Such salaries 
are not generally being paid in Spain. 


Surely His Excellency does not intend 
to be understood as suggesting that 
only ignorance saves the multitude of 
Spanish employers from the permanent 
state of moral sin for their failure to 
fulfill an obligation which is uniquely 
theirs, to see to it that their workers’ 
salary covers the expectations of the 
family living wage. Undoubtedly both 
the Archbishop of Valencia and Bishop 
Ancel would place the obligation on a 
broader base than that of the individual 
employer. 


Question of Fact 


What are the realities of the actual 
wage scale. What over-all income is 
required to assure a family in a given 
nation and on a definite date a life of de- 
cent and frugal comfort? What sup- 
plements to salary are available? The 
facts are supplied by the application 
of the science of economics, but their 
significance should not be considered 
irrelevant by the ethician. For the 
moralist would remind the ethician, 
“Nemo tenetur ad impossibile” and the 
man in the street would question the 


*4Cited in Social Action, 5 (December, 1958), 
514. 
*°Tbid., 6 (March, 1956), 105. 
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wisdom of announcing grave obliga- 
tions—existing, at best, in the specu- 
lative order. 

Even at this moment of general, 
world-wide prosperity, higher than any 
before known in history, at a time of 
such wide-spread full-employment that 
inflation is a threat everywhere, there 
are few countries where most employers 
can or do pay workers a salary sufficient 
by itself to satisfy the demands of the 
doctrine of the absolute family living 
wage. Even in the rich United States 
many industries are incapable of pay- 
ing such a salary. 

It would be interesting to know what 
precise monetary compensation would 
be judged adequate for a family living 
wage. Would, for example, the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics budget for 
an urban family of four persons to 
maintain an “adequate standard of liv- 
ing,” put at $4,100 a year in 1953, be 
deemed sufficient” to satisfy the de- 
mands of justice? Yet the average earn- 
ings in several branches of the textile 
industry, for example, were $1.45 per 
hour as of last June, with wages much 
lower for those engaged in the finished 
textile products trade. Average wages 
in the footwear industry (excepting 
rubber) were $1.44 this past summer. 

These hourly rates provide annual 
earnings of about $2,880. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that about 


2°The 1955 Heller budget for the same fam- 
ily is about $5,400 a year. Cf. Gladys W. 


Gruenberg, “U. S. Income Distribution 
Trends, SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (October 1955) 
343-53. The Bureau of the Census of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce reported 
that 16.5% of families and unattached in- 
dividuals in 1953 received less than $2,000, 
and that before income taxes. Statistical 
Abstracts of the United States 1956, Table 
365, p. 305. A question worth discussing 
would be the possible moral obligation of 
the father of a family to move from his 
job in a depressed industry to an area of 
higher pay. 
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§0 per cent of all workers receive less 
than the average earnings of any given 
trade. To bring all workers up to the 
average annual earning would probably 
require a 25 per cent increase in the 
general wage level. Such an increase 
in an industry where wages constitute 
some 30 per cent of the cost of sales 
would equal 7.5 per cent of the gross 
income of the firm; it would represent 
an expenditure totaling twice the cur- 
rent profit of many firms in the low- 
paying industries. 

It is clear, then, that wages equaling 
the current American average annual 
income for a_ semi-skilled workman 
are probably well below the demands 
of the absolute family living wage. 


Other Lands 


What is the situation in less pros- 
perous lands? An example of an effort 
(despite extreme difficulties) to get at 
the facts necessary for an intelligent 
discussion is the series of articles ap- 
pearing last year in Social Action, the 
monthly of the Indian Institute of So- 
cial Order.” The articles examined the 
wage situation of the national commu- 
nity of 375 million people constituting 
the Republic of India. 

According to the 1951 government 
census about 70 per cent of the Indians 
gain their livelihood from agriculture. 
A budget contrived by a study group 
"7Cf. issues of May-June, July, October, No- 

vember and December, 1955 and that of 

January, 1956. On the difficulties: “It is a 

most exasperating experience when using 

official reports to find that the data pub- 
lished, say, today, refer to three years ago. 

It is even more exasperating to be asked 

why you do not use the latest data when, 

usually, the only source is official reports. 

For instance, an official Family Budget 

investigation began in 1943 and the re- 

sults, v.g., for Delhi, were published in 

1948, with statistics referring to 1943.” 


A. Nevett, in Social Action, 5 (November, 
1955) 474. 
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at the Alwaye Seminary in South In- 
dia fixed the minimum family wage fer 
the non-industrial areas of Malabar at 
Rs. 64/ [$13] per month.” The fact 
is—as revealed by the All-India Agri- 
cultural Labor Enquiry, conducted in 
812 villages in 27 states and covering 
more than a million families—that: 
“The emoluments of attached workers, 
in terms of cash, after evaluation of per- 
quisites such as meals, clothes and lodg- 
ing, ranged from Rs. 38 to Rs. 50 
[$8-$11] per month.”” The agricul- 
tural ‘worker in today’s India, therefore, 
is not receiving a living wage. 

The living wage for an industrial 
unskilled worker in present day India 
has been set by a Catholic expert as 
not less than Rs. 120 [$25] per 
month.” The factual situation—ac- 
cording to the government census re- 
port—is far short of this desideratum: 

Taking the average annual earnings of 

factory workers for 1953, by State and In- 

dustry, we get an average of Rs. 93 [$18] 
per month (including bonus, concessions 
through stores, etc.) for textiles; the same 
amount for the footwear industry, just 
under Rs. 60 [$12] per month for print- 

ing (this among the lowest); Rs. 140 

[$29] in the electrical apparatus industry 

(the highest) .** 

An article in the monthly of the In- 
dian Institute of Social Order reports: 
“The half of the [industrial] workers 
who do better than the rest, skilled 
workers and clerks, get between Rs. 
80-100 [$16.50-$20].”” 

The fact of the matter is that India 
is a prodigiously poor country. It is 
estimated by Dr. Kini, an agricultural 
“Fr. Victor, O.C.D., ibid., 6 (April, 1956) 
2°A. Nevett, ibid., 5 (October, 1955) 421. 
5°A. Nevett, ibid., 5 (December, 1955) 512. 
*\7bid., 5 (December, 1955) 469. 
®27bid., 5 (October, 1955) 413. 
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expert, that 200 million people must 
be rehabilitated from a state of unem- 
ployment or partial employment.” 
With the natural increase of the popu- 
lation that number will reach 235 mil- 
lion in five years. True, in the last 
three years agricultural output has in- 
creased 20 per cent and industrial pro- 
duction has gone up 30 per cent. Even 
so, the ECAFE Report for Asia con- 
siders the rate of production too slow 
and the rate of capital formation not 
high enough for the proper economic 
development of the country.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, to en- 
counter a low standard of living.” 
Using as a measure the “oriental unit” 
devised by Colin Clark (the amount 
of goods and services Rs. 1 would have 
purchased in 1948-49), the per capita 
national income for the United States 
and Canada would be 7,000 units while 
that of India is 150-200.** Such being 
the situation, it is not surprising to 
come upon the admission in the pages 
of a Catholic review of social questions 
that the present economy of India can- 
not pay even the unskilled worker a 
living wage.” There is, to be sure, a 
manifest obligation on the Indian gov- 
ernment to establish a realistic legal 
minimum wage law but the indispen- 
sable pre-condition for achieving a 
family living wage in Asia (and every- 
where else?) is the production of more 
economic wealth. 


®87bid., p. 415. 

*4Ibid., 6 (January, 1956) 9. 

*SThe Indian Government Gazette reported 
the per capita average income of different 
countries for 1946 in terms of rupees thus: 
India, Rs. 204; Australia, Rs. 1,799; Can- 
ada, Rs. 2,868; United Kingdom, Rs. 2,- 
385; United States, Rs. 4,668. Cited by Fr. 
Victor in Social Action 6 (April, 1956) 
149. 

8°A, Nevett, ibid., 5 (October, 1955) 414. 

877bid., 5 (December, 1955) 513. 
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The supposition that the question of 
social justice turns primarily on a fair- 
er distribution of existing wealth, that 
the pie is large enough for all, were the 
portions made more equal, is a stultify- 
ing one. ‘Those possessed by such a 
point of view, moreover, seldom advert 
to the growing population of the globe. 
The portions of the economic pie to be 
divided are destined ineluctably to be- 
come smaller and smaller as the slices 
are multiplied. Quite obviously a 
larger pie is the only answer for the 
hungry children of God. 


“Fringe Benefits” 


An interesting development not yet 
debated in discussions on the living 
wage is the growth of “fringe bene- 
fits,” which have become a standard 
feature of labor-management contracts. 
What is their place in calculating the 
fulfilment of the family living wage? 

Coal mining companies, for example, 
contribute a fixed royalty on every ton 
of coal produced in the United States 
to the United Mine Workers’ health and 
welfare fund. These benefits—and 
they are substantial—are available to 
every union miner, providing him health 
care (the fund constructed hospital fa- 
cilities at a cost of $25 million) and 
economic security when he retires. Such 
benefits have a monetary value and 
would certainly seem to form part of 
the family income. The fund, however, 
represents the pooled contributions of 
the companies; the monetary value of 
its benefits cannot, then, be said to 
have come from the individual worker’s 
individual employer. Is the Island 
Creek Coal Company, for example, not 
to be credited with its royalty-per-ton 
contribution to the UMW health and 
welfare fund when an investigation is 
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made to determine whether or not it is 
paying its employees a family living 
wage? 

The employers’ contribution to the 
health and welfare fund of the Meat 
Cutters union amounts to $27 per 
month for each employee in the St. 
Louis area. The U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce asserts that “fringe benefits” 
constitute more than one-third of the 
labor costs of production. The factory 
worker’s average pay is now about $79 
a week, according to U. S. Labor De- 
partment figures; it appears, however, 
that he costs his employer $14 a week 
more, because of the fringe benefits 
that are not calculated in compiling 
payroll statistics. May the employer 
claim to be paying such a worker $93 
a week and should that figure be an- 
alyzed in appraising approximations of 
the family living wage? 

The problem of promoting social 
justice and of winning larger security 
for the family (as well as a wider and 
clearer understanding of the case for its 
rights) is a complex and difficult one. 
The common goal of those dedicated to 
such an apostolate is not appreciably 
advanced by declarations which display 
small interest in the sordid world of 
fact. There is a palpable need of great- 
er and more detailed collaboration be- 
tween ethicians and economists, on this 
as well as on many other questions, 
if Catholic social teaching is to have 
the influence our disordered world im- 
peratively needs and the reputation 
extra muros its advocates ardently de- 
sire. 


88“Hlow Expensive are ‘Fringe Benefits’?”, U. 


S. News and World Report, October 12, 
1956, p. 97. The article, which endeavors 
to prove that industry is paying more than 
its fair share, is not cited as being scien- 
tifically conclusive. 
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WHITHER 


American Culture? 


QUENTIN LAUER, S. J. 


If there is one form of analysis which 
exercises a perennial fascination, it is the 
analysis of human behavior. The pres- 
entation can be an analysis of how 
“other people” act, in which case the 
audience feels that its horizons have 
been extended by contact with experi- 
ences which are not its own. In addi- 
tion, this experience can strengthen our 
feeling of kinship with whatever is 
human, since we cannot fail to recog- 
nize something of ourselves in others. 

More fascinating still, however, is an 
analysis of the behavior-patterns in the 
culture of which we feel we are an in- 
tegral part. Whether or not we judge 
the resultant image to be distorted, we 
approach this sort of analysis with 
somewhat the sensation of looking col- 
lectively into a mirror. The fact that 
we remain capable of seeing in the glass 
a more accurate reflection of others than 
of ourselves merely heightens the effect. 
It can be assumed that we know some- 
thing of our own cultural milieu; while 





Father Lauer is a Professor of Philoso- 
phy in Fordham University’s Graduate 
School. 
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reading the words of another, conse- 
quently, we are at the same time active- 
ly participating in the analysis. New 
facts, new viewpoints, new interpreta- 
tions are perhaps revealed to us but at 
least the ground has a certain familiar- 
ity and our interest is one of involve- 
ment rather than of mere spectatorship. 


There is, of course, no dearth of 
books which hold the mirror up to 
American culture. They vary with the 
temperaments, personalities, convic- 
tions, and value attitudes of their au- 
thors. They agree in their avowed aim 
of helping Americans to know them- 
selves better. Some are humorous, some 
merely trivial. Some are serious, some 
annoyingly sententious. They range 
from the “blueprint for a better Amer- 
ica” to the simple effort at a description 
of what our culture reveals of itself. 
None is without prejudice of some kind 
but, except where they are too obviously 
crusading, they help us to sharpen our 
perspective and so to understand what 
is going on about us. 

The three books with which we are 
here concerned provide us with a good 
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sampling of three approaches to what 
we might call “the problem of Ameri- 
ca.” The first approach’ is concerned 
not so much with evaluating some given 
situation as with discussing the elements 
which go to make up any human situa- 
tion. The thesis is that we are condi- 
tioned not so much by the world in 
which we live as by the image we form 
of this world. Many factors conspire 
to form this image, be they individual 
or social, rational or merely traditional, 
cultural or sub-cultural. No image is 
completely fixed; it does, however, pro- 
vide the sort of stable base in terms 
of which experiences are interpreted 
and which is modified in turn by the 
successive messages which experience 
presents. In this framework there are 
value-scales which are extremely im- 
portant in determining the fundamental 
image. So important are they that a 
whole culture can ultimately be judged 
in terms of its value-scales. Thus, we 
have here not so much a judgment of 
American culture as a sort of yardstick 
against which the culture can be evalu- 
ated, 

Professor Boulding has little to say as 
to how an image, be it private or 
public, may be transformed; he has 
much to say as to how it can be under- 
stood. This provides us with a back- 
ground against which the more specific 


1 Kenneth E. Boulding, The Image, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1956, 
175 pp. $3.75. 
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Three observers provide 
mirrors and yardsticks of culture 


suggestions of the other two books can 
be interpreted. They, in turn, present 
two views of the specifically American 
situation, one in terms of an ideal atti- 
tude, the other in terms of certain con- 
crete manifestations of the situation. 

The second book’ holds up before us 
an ideal of “conservatism.” This in 
itself manifests a certain courage on the 
part of the author, both because he 
advocates a term which is anathema to 
the liberals and because he outlines a 
concept which can hardly be acceptable 
to those who ordinarily call themselves 
conservatives. 


Overadjustedness 


Americans, he contends, are so con- 
cerned with being well-adjusted to their 
environment that they seldom consider 
the danger of being overadjusted. Over- 
adjustedness is a disease which can at- 
tack the so-called liberal just as much 
as it does the old-time conservative. 
The “conformity of non-conformism” 
is just as prevalent and just as danger- 
ous as the bourgeois conformity of 
smugness. The liberal of the “‘left” is 
just as likely to be carried forward by 
the mob psychology of the “mass- 
man” as is the conservative of the 
“right.” What is needed is the man 
who has the courage to follow a definite 
system of values against the taunts of 
both left and right. 


* Peter Viereck, The Unadjusted Man, Bea- 
con Press, Boston, 1956, ix, 339 pp. $5. 
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Such a man is called a “conservative” 
because he tends to preserve what is 
traditional; but he is aware that what 
has today become traditional may have 
been very avant garde yesterday, con- 
servatism being as progressive as history 
itself. Viereck points out that those 
groups which are most firmly rooted in 
tradition are precisely those which can 
afford to look upon change objectively; 
neither condemning it out of hand be- 
cause conflicting with prejudices, nor 
accepting it unquestioningly merely be- 
cause it is change. Change is not a value 
in itself, but neither is stability. 

In an entirely different vein the third 
“approach to American culture” makes 
no pretense at any other unity than that 
of describing the single American scene 
from disparate points of view. Chandler 
Brossard has put together a very in- 
triguing group of essays, taken for the 
most part from Commentary and the 
Partisan Review with a slight sprinkling 
from other sources. In subject-matter 
these esssays range from movies and 
comic strips to the Kinsey Report and 
American homosexuality. Each author 
quite obviously has his own point of 
view and his own convictions but for 
the most part the contributors have at- 
tained a high degree of objectivity in 
their critical efforts. The criticism is, 
perhaps, too uniformly negative in tone, 
although motivated by a real affection 
for America and a real concern over 
some of its most annoying idiosyncrasies. 

In general the symposium supports 
Mr. Viereck’s thesis, without sharing 
his somewhat dogmatic oversimplifica- 
tion of the motives which impel the 
mass of Americans to be the way they 


* Chandler Brossard (ed.), The Scene before 
a New York, 1955, xii, 307 
pp. $4. 
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are. The book is more informative 
than either of the others and this per- 
haps because it is easier for a large num- 
ber of authors to give detailed attention, 
each to a different aspect of American 
culture than for any single author to 
give an accurate picture of the whole 
scene. 


Alienated Intellectuals 


The general impression of contem- 
porary American civilization created by 
the three books is not too encouraging. 
Each is written from the point of view 
of the intellectual who cannot but feel 
alienated in a predominantly anti-intel- 
lectual atmosphere. In a country where 
convenient slogans all too frequently 
replace thought, it is a healthy sign 
that “popular” opinions can still be vig- 
orously criticized. “Democracy” is 
never without the sort of pressures 
which would reduce independent think- 
ing to the measure of mass emotion. 
Demagogues have always known how to 
manipulate popular emotions to the 
point where they work toward thought- 
control, This is an evil which cannot 
be corrected once and for all, since a 
permanent correction would itself in- 
volve thought-control of another kind. 

The only solution is a spirit of eternal 
vigilance on the part of those who have 
the courage to be consistently ethical 
in their practical judgments. For this 
reason the contribution of The Scene 
before You is likely to be more con- 
structive than that of The Unadjusted 
Man. Both are opposed to demagog- 
uery and mass tyranny of any kind but 
the latter tends to stress political dem- 
agoguery to such an extent that one is 
likely to see it as the only danger. 
Thought-control by neurotic politicians 
is certainly deplorable but the more sub- 
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tle form of opinion-forming perpetrat- 
ed by such mass-communication mo- 
nopolies as Time, Life, and Fortune,‘ 
by the pseudo-scientific behavior analy- 
ses revealed in the Kinsey Report,’ and 
by the small minds, who would psy- 
choanalyze artistic creation out of ex- 
istence,’ is equally deplorable. 

What is particularly pleasing in all 
three books is the tendency (or perhaps 
determination) to get away from an 
analysis of merely behavioristic pat- 
terns. This is all the more consoling 
in the light of the fact that the point 
of view throughout is authentically 
American. We can, of course, be grate- 
ful when intelligent Europeans give us 
a penetrating criticism of American 
life, even allowing for the inevitable 
misunderstandings which a lack of per- 
spective introduces. 

Here, however, we have a large group 
of authors who, though they sometimes 
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indulge in severe castigation of Ameri- 
can mores, are generally aware that 
their criticism is in effect self-criticism. 
On the other hand, this very fact can 
and does bring about a certain mis- 


* “The Psychopathology of ‘Time’ and 
‘Life’,” by Marshall McLuhan, The Scene 
before You, pp. 147-60. 


5 “Sex and Science: The Kinsey Report”, by 
Lionel Trilling, ibid., pp. 120-37. 

® “The Psychoanalysts and the Writer,” by 
Hareld Rosenberg, ibid., pp. 222-29. 
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placing of emphasis. Self-criticism is 
seldom inhibited by the salutary fear 
that it is not being completely objec- 
tive; yet objectivity with regard to one- 
self—even where the criticism is nega- 
tive—is not necessarily easier to attain 
than objectivity with regard to others. 
This is particularly true where there is 
question of attributing motives to ac- 
tions which we quite honestly look on 
as objectively deplorable. 

In this subtle form of self-deception 

tr. Viereck is perhaps the greatest of- 
fender. He is sternly opposed to the 
thought-controllers’ imputing of moral 
culpability where the only obvious fault 
is bad judgment. At the same time he 
is unsparing in imputing the most self- 
ish of motives to the McCarthys, Jen- 
ners, Coughlins and Huey Longs, and 
that on the basis of a somewhat ques- 
tionable psychological analysis of West- 
ern “petit bourgeois resentment” against 
an Eastern “elite.” Mr. Viereck’s analy- 
ses may not be erroneous but they are 
inconsistent—and perhaps just a little 
arbitrary. He doesn’t like oversimplifi- 
cation but he is not infrequently guilty 
of it himself. 

In this regard Kenneth Boulding’s 
position is more unassailable than any 
of the others. The task he has set him- 
self is not so much to criticize as to 
suggest a point of view from which to 
understand the social, political, and 
cultural scene. The whole work, there- 
fore, is exploratory rather than final. 
It is neither a direct criticism of any 
value-scale nor a direct appeal to adopt 
a particular value-scale. This is not to 
say, however, that the whole is blood- 
lessly abstract. There is much indirect 
criticism and much indirect exhortation 
to a value-guided view of both indi- 
vidual and social responsibilities. 
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Precisely here, perhaps, a certain 
weakness is discernible in Mr. Bould- 
ing’s position; it is scarcely recogniz- 
able as a position at all. He is “‘sus- 
picious of clear manifest images and of 
the man with the blueprint” (p. 129) 
and his suspicions may well be justi- 
fied. Still, a certain dialectic of images 
would seem to be indispensable, if there 
is to be progress and progress is possi- 
ble only where there is conflict. Now, 
it would seem that images must be suf- 
ficiently clear-cut to make conflict sig- 
nificant—otherwise all images will 
blend into a single one with nothing 
to recommend it but its vagueness and 
the fact that no one needs oppose it. 
Though it may be true to say that 
“truth ever eludes our grasp but we are 
always moving asymptotically towards 
it,” (p. 169) it is well to recognize 
that we may also be moving away from 
it. We can be sure of moving toward 
it in point of fact only if there is some 
stable criterion according to which we 
can judge our proximity. 

The fact that all three books are not 
enly eminently readable but also chal- 
lengingly thought-provoking is a good 
indication that American intellectual- 
ism has not reached too low an ebb. It 
is somewhat disturbing, however, to dis- 
cover as a sort of unexpressed premise 
throughour—particularly in The Scene 
before You — that intellectualism is 
identified with creativity. All schol- 
arship is, of course, to a certain extent 
creative but one has the impression that 
creativity is being understood in a more 
narrowly artistic sense. Mr. Boulding’s 
statement that “science might almost 
be defined as the process of substituting 
unimportant questions which can be an- 
swered for important questions which 
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cannot” (p. 189) has a certain attrac- 
tiveness but there is always the risk 
that those who are concerned with the 
important questions will be unaware of 
how much they owe to those who an- 
swer the unimportant ones. 


Mass-pressures Fruitless 


It is, in fact, extremely doubtful 
whether, where truth is concerned, 
there are any unimportant questions. 
As an appeal, however, for a many- 
sided __intellectualism, _ particularly 
among those who set the pattern for 
national behavior, there is much to be 
said for the message which runs 
through all three volumes. America 
must never allow its values to be dic- 
tated by either mass-hysteria or by the 
unreasoned appeal of the fad. It is in- 
conceivable that America should not 
have a cultural contribution to make 
for the whole world, but it is equally 
inconceivable that such a contribution 
should be made by those who have sim- 
ply surrendered to mass pressures. 


There is in us a great potential for 
independent thought in American cul- 
ture but it is a potential which must 
be realized progressively in a consistent 
refusal to have our thinking done for 
us, whether by politicians, publicists, 
artists, or philosophers. We must not 
be slaves to tradition but neither must 
we be slaves to change. Our freedom 
is of little moment, if it is only tree- 
dom to act without thinking or, worse 
still, to be acted upon. It is to be 
hoped that we shall not only see how we 
look in the mirror that is held up to 
us, but that we shall see a “higher” re- 
flection which tells us how we should 
look. 
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AFTER DIVORCE.—By William Goode. 
Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., xv, 381 pp. $6. 

REMARRIAGE: A Study of Marriage.—By 
Jessie Bernard. Dryden Press, New 
York, xii, 372 pp. $3.75. 


These two studies on divorce and re- 
marriage highlight the importance of these 
phenomena in American society. The cur- 
rent high divorce rate raises the question 
not only of the factors involved in marital 
instability but also of post-divorce adjust- 
ment. Earlier studies of remarriage have 
tended to stress their instability on the 
assumption that people who had failed in 
their first marriage were “divorce prone.” 
Although there is sufficient evidence to 
show that second marriages tend to be 
less stable than first marriages, a fair 
percentage of them appear to work out 
satisfactorily. Since some marriages are 
contracted thoughtlessly, a divorce need 
not imply that both partners are unstable. 

The sample studied by Goode in 1948 
was composed of 425 divorced mothers re- 
siding in Wayne County, Michigan. The 
sample contained four groups: (1) those 
divorced approximately two months at the 
time of the interview, (2) those divorced 
eight months, (3) those divorced 14 
months, and (4) those divorced 26 months. 
Information was obtained by interviews; 
though every effort was made to insure a 
random sample, refusals disproportionate- 
ly tended to be made by Catholics and by 
those of a somewhat higher economic po- 
sition. 

Goode has _ skillfully processed an 
enormous quantity of original data dealing 
with both pre-divorce and _ post-divorce 
behavior. He sees divorce as a “point of 
strain in the social structure,” one that is 
reflected in the personal distress of the 
individual. “This distress has, of course, 
many other roots, notably the guilt felt 
over a moral, religious, or personal failure, 
and the difficult and complex problems of 
previous emotional attachment.” Since the 
divorcee is in an anomalous position in our 
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society, adjustment tends to consist in 
ceasing to be or to be considered as an 
ex-wife and in becoming a co-worker, date, 
or bride. One half of those divorced for 
26 months had already remarried. 


This excellent study leaves several 
questions unanswered. First, it deals only 
with divorced mothers. Second, it deals 
with only one side of the conflict situation. 
One would like to know the husband’s 
viewpoint. Third, the data relating to 
Catholics are of little value, since we do 
not know whether their first. marriages 
were valid. Failure to get information on 
this point has rendered many previous 
studies of marital instability involving 
Catholics rather meaningless. 


Bernard’s study of remarriage is based 
on more or less complete data covering 
2,009 cases. These remarriages represent 
various combinations of previous marital 
status—divorced, widowed, and _ single. 
After giving a cultural and _ statistical 
overview of the problem, the author dis- 
cusses the numbers, motives and eligibility 
of those who remarry; the solidarity, com- 
petition and conflict following remarriage; 
and the success of these marriages as 
viewed by the couple and the children. 


Although this study tends to be mono- 
graphic in nature, it was planned “as a sup- 
plemental text for the first course in mar- 
riage and the family or as a basic text for 
the second course.” The reviewer feels 
that it will receive its widest use primarily 
as a supplemental text. In a sense, this 
study represents a new approach, and the 
author has done a competent job in teasing 
out of “the complex welter of data some 
orderly interpretation of what happens to 
human beings within the confines of a so- 
cial institution.” 

Remarriages involve additional prob- 
lems depending on the premarital status of 
the partners, the number of children, and 
the felt presence of the former mate. A 
study of adjustment patterns in such mar- 
riages throws considerable light on how 
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people meet marital problems in general. 
The social scientist still lacks adequate 
tools for analyzing adjustment and adapt- 
ability in marriage; through studies like 
the two under review, an understanding 
of some of the factors involved is gradual- 
ly being acquired. 


Joun L, Tuomas, S.J. 
ISO, St. Louis University 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


CULTURE AND EXPERIENCE.—By A. 
Irving Hallowell. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, xvi, 434 pp. 
$7. 


In 1954, the Philadelphia Anthropolog- 
ical Society decided to celebrate the sixtieth 
birthday of Irving Hallowell by issuing a 
volume of his selected papers. As these 


represented the best of Hallowell’s thought 
as well as some of the best of his ethno- 
graphic experiences in the field, and since 
he is a man not addicted to book-writing, 
this represents a laudable birthday present. 
Now that Hallowell has also just been 
awarded a medal by the Wenner-Gren 


Foundation for his contributions to anthro- 
pology, it is a very well-rounded ap- 
plause which goes to this distinguished 
professor of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Those of us who have had the 
pleasure of meeting him are happy too that 
this recognition comes to a scholar of rich 
insights and genuine humility. 


Since this volume contains a wide variety 
of papers, it is in many ways impossible to 
appraise all of them together, although 
there is a general theme in the sense of 
the book’s title: a stress upon problems of 
the relationship of man’s subjective world 
to man’s objective world. In terms of the 
culture and personality school of thought 
in anthropology, these topics as treated in 
the selected papers are pertinent to an un- 
derstanding of MHallowell’s thinking as 
based upon his field work among Indian 
groups of the Canadian north. There is 
not only this representative thinking in 
both theoretical and ethnographic terms, 
but the maturity of the appended notes, as 
well as a complete bibliography of the 
author, makes of this work a lasting com- 
pendium of his best thinking. 
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I would like to mention those papers 
which seemed most useful in presenting 
materials which fitted into the framework 
of the courses in social anthropology with 
which I am more familiar. I think the 
first paper, “Personality Structure and the 
Evolution of Man,” was most provocative. 
In Part II, “World View, Personality 
Structure, and the Self: The Ojibwa In- 
dians,” the paper entitled “The Northern 
Ojibwa” forms an excellent introduction, 
especially regarding the Ojibwa concept of 
man’s relationships with the supernatural, 
so strikingly similar with regard to hunt- 
ing relationships as with the maize culture 
of the Maya and their consequent interre- 
lationships with the supernatural. 

In Part III, “The Cultural Patterning 
of Personal Experience and Behavior: 
The Ojibwa Indians,” the papers concern- 
ing fear, anxiety, aggression and psycho- 
sexual adjustment, despite the interval of 
a number of years between each one, make 
for a sound descriptive approach to a more 
general theory regarding the role of anx- 
iety in a partly acculturated society. Part 
IV is devoted to “The Psychological Di- 
mension in Culture Change” and the de- 
piction of problems in this area are spread 
thin, possibly because of the effort to 
reach out for the use of materials now in 
the process of tool refinement. 

The true binding has a unique design, 
and the chapter designs make for Ojibwa 
artistry. An excellent tribute, supported 
by generous gifts, for a first-rate anthro- 
pologist. 

ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University 


SEGREGATION.—By Robert Penn War- 
ren. Random House, New York. 66 pp. 
$1.95. 


A short, plain and earthy report of the 
attitudes on racial matters a Southerner 
found among Southerners, this is a kind 
of multiple confession of a split personal- 
ity attributed by Warren to millions in 
the whole region. 

It is not a poll and has no pretense to 
scientific validity or to any mathematical 
adequacy. 

Actually, it reports conversation from 
about 73 persons in the most varied walks 
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of life, but its interest 1s greater because 
Warren accepts them all as typical: thus 
he makes it clear that he believes these at- 
titudes are almost certainly duplicated ev- 
erywhere—not just in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
“the parts of the South that I have known 
best.” 


Everywhere the questioner found uneasi- 
ness, the effort to blame unpleasantness 
upon “outsiders,” to minimize and ration- 
alize some inhuman event or belief. This 
is the spirit that produces conflict in the 
Southerner, which eventually will bring 
home to him his evasion of human respon- 
sibility, in Warren’s view. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
ISO, St. Louis University 


ECONOMICS AND LIBERALISM.—By O. 
H. Taylor. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 321 pp. $5. 


ON FREEDOM AND FREE ENTERPRISE. 
—Edited by Mary Sennholz. Van Nos- 
trand, Princeton, N. J., 333 pp. $3.50 


These two volumes with similar titles 
are both collections of essays on economics 
and public policy. The first is a collection 
by O. H. Taylor, who describes himself 
as an “old fashioned, philosophical, polit- 
ical economist” and a “perpetually trou- 
bled, mind-changing moralist.” The Senn- 
holz volume is a collection of essays in 
honor of Ludwig von Mises, whose editor 
describes him as “the rallying point for the 
forces of freedom and free enterprise.” 


The books themselves are quite different. 
Taylor, an intellectual heir of the classical 
economists, points out that their demand 
for laissez-faire was in part a belief in 
economic harmony, but more a scepticism 
about the methods of intervention then 
available. As Taylor sums up his own 
conclusions on this subject, modern theo- 
rists are aware that there is no marvelous 
perfection in our system, that monopoly 
and other forces interfere and that dis- 
tribution of income by marginal productiv- 
ity is not neccessarily synonymous with 
distributive justice. Nevertheless, he be- 
lieves that many underrate the effective- 
ness of the market, the difficulty of match- 
ing it by planning and the fact that spo- 
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radic interferences with the market are apt 
to do more harm than good. Liberalism is 
thus a pragmatic answer to a certain goal. 
The entire volume concerns Taylor’s at- 
tempts to find the best answer for today, 
especially in the light of the contributions 
of Chamberlain and Keynes. One can 
hardly say that he finds this answer, but 
he enlightens ‘the road to it. Besides the 
essays in political economy, this book con- 
tains a very instructive essay on the prob- 
lems of liberal education. 

By contrast with Taylor, von Mises and 
his followers are the political heirs of 
Bastiat, arguing for laissez-faire not as 
a means to an end, but as a goal in itself. 
This group, the self-styled “libertarians,” 
argue against all forms of government in- 
terference as infringements of liberty. I 
search in vain through the nineteen con- 
tributors for a single hint that monopoly, 
cartelization or employer domination of 
the labor market also constitute infringe- 
ments of liberty. 

The book is divided into six sections. 
The first, commemorating von Mises, con- 
tains an instructive exploration by Wil- 
liam E. Rappard of the apparent contra- 
diction between von Mises’ insistence on 
the neutrality of economics and his ad- 
vocacy of free enterprise. He finds the 
answer in the mistaken belief that political 
actions are motivated solely by the wish to 
improve material well-being. Part Two, 
on the nature of man and government, con- 
sists mainly of a restatement of some of 
von Mises’ most intransigent views and 
a castigation of all whose values disagree 
with libertarianism. Especially fascinating 
is F. A. Harper’s claim that investment is 
“The Greatest Economic Charity,” a piece 
somewhat at variance with I Corinthians 
13. 

Part Three, on scientific method, con- 
tains Fritz Machlup’s discussion of those 
who lay claim to the method of economic 
science. Machlup’s conclusion, that we 
should stop arguing and get to work by 
any method which gets results, is not 
shared by the other authors in this sec- 
tion, who contribute mostly diatribes. Part 
Four, on the economics of free enterprise, 
is characterized by various attempts to 
prove that nothing has been learned in 
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economics since von Mises and by two 
attempts to equate the distribution of 
wealth by the pricing process with distri- 
bution by social justice, a project doomed 
to failure. Part Five, on the hampered 
market economy, contains a rather re- 
strained piece by F. A. Hayek on the un- 
fortunate incentive effects of progressive 
taxation, and the argument by Percy L. 
Greaves, Jr., that the “right - to - work” 
laws are no cure for the “sins” of the 
Wagner Act. Part Six, on socialism, con- 
tains a rather prosaic account of French 
socialism. 

Throughout this volume, the striking 
characteristic is narrowness, impatience 
with opponents, contempt for those with 
alternative values. There is an obsession 
with government intervention and a blind- 
ness to private restrictions, a concentra- 
tion on liberty to the exclusion of such 
other ideals as justice, order, progress, 
stability and equity. It is unfortunate that 
libertarianism should have pre-empted the 
inheritance of classical liberalism rather 
than the more humane and perceptive, even 
if less certain, prescriptions of men like 
Taylor. 

JosepH P. MCKENNA 
Saint Louis University 


THE SPIRIT AND FORMS OF PROTES- 
TANTISM.—By Louis Bouyer, Newman, 
Westminster, Md., xii, 224 pp. $3.75. 

THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
AMERICA.—By John A. Hardon, S.J. 
Newman, Westminster, Md., xiv, 365 pp. 
$5. 

A French priest, George H. Tavard, 
A.A., reviewing this translation in the De- 
cember 14 Commonweal had reservations 
about the appositeness of this study by a 
former - Alsatian Lutheran minister for 
American readers. Father Tavard noted: 


The forms of Protestantism which he 
[Fr. Bouyer] describes exist in Luther- 
an or Calvinist parishes on the conti- 
nent of Europe. (For sound historical 
reasons, the Anglican Communion is not 
included in this type of Protestantism.) 
If one were thinking of the situation in 
American denominations, the picture 
Father Bouyer presents would un- 
doubtedly require some adjustments. 
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“Some adjustments” is, in the context, an 
euphemism. 

The fact is not surprising: Professor at 
the Institut Catholique of Paris, the ex- 
perience and interests of Father Bouyer 
do not include what Professor Kenneth 
E. Boulding aptly called “The Second 
Reformation” in an article in the Septem- 
ber sOCIAL ORDER—that is, the whole tra- 
dition of non-Conformist or Free churches. 
Similarly, Karl Barth’s capacious mind 
fails to encompass any solid information 
on the work of the great Anglican divines 
or on the development and influence of 
Anglo-Saxon legal and political institu- 
tions. 

Nor is it surprising that Commonweal 
should deem the book significant enough 
to devote an article plus a reference to it 
in its lead editorial. (Incidentally, when 
did Commonweal last so notice a Newman 
book?) Given its French provenance, the 
study is by definition a signal contribution 
to a culturally impoverished American 
Catholicism. 

In point of fact, Father Bouyer’s book, 
which first appeared in the UNA SAnc- 
TA series of Editions du Cerf offers an 


analysis of the original insights of Luther 
and Calvin, an explanation of how, given 
the sorry state of Catholic theology at 


that time, these aberrations seized the 
mind of Europe and, finally, an outline of 
how the values of the thought of the 
fathers of la Réforme are found preemi- 
nently in the Catholic Church. Unhappily 
(probably) American Protestantism’s debt 
to the original thought of Luther and Cal- 
vin is too remote, vague and meagre to 
give this book much relevance in English. 
All of which is not to deny the immense 
value of Father Bouyer’s other books— 
on the theology of the liturgy. 

“Intended primarily for Catholic readers, 
to give them an up-to-date manual of in- 
formation on the Protestant churches in 
the United States,” the book by Father 
John A. Hardon, S.J. is a masterful job of 
research and reporting. 

Basing himself on the official publications 
and the writings of leaders of the denomi- 
nations and drawing upon an impressive 
mass of periodical literature, the Jesuit 
professor of theology sets down the his- 
tory, the doctrine and ritual and, finally, the 
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government and organization of each of 
the major American Protestant groups. 
The scholarship is impeccable, the presen- 
tation objective. 


A single regret persists: that the Intro- 
duction was not further expanded to per- 
mit a more ample consideration of the com- 
mon tendencies discoverable in the Pro- 
testant denominations today. 


This is a book that has long been 
needed in the interest of a better under- 
standing of the various religious traditions 
and the different spiritual stances of our 
non-Catholic fellow-Americans. With the 
publication of Father Hardon’s book, there 
will be no need to repeat the analysis: the 
work has been done and done admirably. 


Epwarp Durr, S.J. 
ISO, St. Louis University 


a. 2 Peo 


Applause from Labor 


I have read with great interest Father 
Lucy’s article in the January issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER, entitled “AFL-CIO One 
Year After.” 

Father Lucy has written an objective 
and informed account of the status of the 
united labor movement one year after the 
merger convention. 

I am in full agreement with his con- 
clusion that “considering all the problems 
which faced AFL-CIO, the first year may 
well be characterized as a highly success- 
ful one for united labor.” 

While perfectionists may have expected 
more of the merged labor movement, those 
who, like Father Lucy, have an under- 
standing of the realities of the situation 
share his conviction that despite the diffi- 
culties that have arisen and will arise in 
months to come, “united labor is here to 
stay,” and this is surely good not only for 
labor but for all America. 


ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 
Washington, D. C. 


@ Business Week (Nov. 24, 1956) 
observed: “Goldberg is generally regarded 
as the individual most responsible for find- 
ing the means of labor’s big merger. . . . 
Although in the service of the CIO, he 
impressed the AFL team so much that he 
is now special counsel to the merged 
body.” Mr. Goldberg is the author of the 
recent book, AFL-CIO: Labor United 
(McGraw-Hill) —Ed. 
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Holy See and the Atom 


May I congratulate you on the excellence 
of the paper on the International Atomic 
Energy Agency? I think the author has 
covered the subject very well indeed. 


I might add a word as to a problem 
which could be further emphasized. This 
problem is connected with the fear as to 


the loss of sovereignty of many small na- 
tions and nations possessing undeveloped 
raw atomic resources. Unlike the ques- 
tion as to the admission of Communist 
China, this was not a question on which 
the division was solely between the West- 
ern bloc and the pro-Russian bloc. Many 
small countries which were not pro-Rus- 
sian, including the Philippines, Denmark, 
and some of the South American countries, 
were apprehensive. They were hesitant in 
approving a statute that seems to subject 
the smaller powers (dependent upon the 
Agency for an initial grant of fissionable 
material) to inspection which the great 
powers, already possessing atomic tech- 
nique and resources, would not be sub- 
jected to. It was noted that the raw atomic 
resources (previously undeveloped), which 
might be made fissionable with the aid of 
fissionable material obtained from _ the 
Agency, would come under the same rules 
of inspection and of excess by-products as 
would govern fissionable material received 
directly from the Agency. However, these 
difficulties were surmounted by redraft 
and concessions. 
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If and when some international limita- 
tion of atomic armaments is arrived at, 
this disparity of treatment of the great and 
small powers will have less significance 
because all nations will then presumably be 
subject to some sort of inspection. 


One of the great advantages of the new 
Agency is that it brings together a broader 
class of representatives of the nations. At 
this conference were found lawyers, pro- 
fessional diplomatists, scientists, and 
others, including the representatives of the 
Holy See, who were conscious of the basic 
relevance of questions as to the moral 
order among nations. The representatives 
of the Holy See were repeatedly asked 
why the Holy See was represented at the 
conference. The answer, it seemed to us, 
should not be given on a purely legal or 
economic basis, but should depend on the 
fact that problems of the greatest import- 
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ance to the social, human, and moral order 
were involved. 
Marston Morse 
The Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, N. J. 


AAlong with the Very Reverend Theo- 
dore Hesburgh, C.S.C., President of Notre 
Dame University, Professor Morse repre- 
sented the State of Vatican City at the 
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statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and signed the instrument on 
its behalf.—Ed. 
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I want to congratulate you on the new 
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